CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? ByJoseph Hocking 
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‘““‘BUSINESS 
AS USUAL” 


We commend to our readers the 
courage, patriotism, and far-sightedness 
of those advertisers whose announce- 
ments appear herein. 

To their co-operation we are indebted for the fact that 
we have been able to carry on business on usual lines. 

We must lean upon each other in this hour of trial. If 
] we get panicky and close up our pockets, the mania for 

economy is likely to throttle all enterprise, and will most 
assuredly recoil on the heads of those who practise it. 

The Printer who says, “I'll give up smoking these hard times,” 
will likely find to-morrow a letter from the Tobacco manufacturer 
saying, ‘“ We don’t want any more printing these hard times.” 

So one might go on through the whole range of the trades 
till we had “economised” each other out of our jobs. Such an 
attitude means stagnation—and stagnation is the next step to annihi- 
lation. 

Is there any need for such unpatriotic economy? “No man 
liveth for himself.” We must keep the flag flying—‘‘ Business 
as usual,’’ 

The Trade routes are open—the Money strain has been relieved 
considerably. We must adapt ourselves to the new conditions. 
Britons are proud of the fact they can never be “ cornered ”—there’s 
always a way out. 

Why allow our knowledge of events to paralyse Trade? The 
Armies of the Allies are doing their duty—let us do ours! Our duty 
isto keep the homes of Britain going—to give up sitting with folded 
hands waiting for the latest edition! 

Remember, those who hoard now are stopping trade—breeding 
unemployment and disaster. When our brave fellows return, tet us 
be able to show them we have done our bit towards working the 
Empire. 

Be the right sort of patriot, get on with the job! ‘*BUSINESS 
AS USUAL.’’ That is the cheering motto of our advertisers, 
Don’t forget to encourage them—they deserve it. 
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STANWORTH’S 
“Defiance” 
UMBRELLAS. 
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Just Wrap Your 
eon UMBRELLA 


in pay ind post to us to- 
ay 1 "Pp O. for 6/-. By 

next [ tit will come ba 
as od as new t 

covered with our ! 
Defia silk 

and securely packed 

strong cardboard 


Postage on Foreign Orders 
i/- exita 

A post card will bring you 
our illustrated Catalogue 
of ‘' Defiance "’ 
and patterns for re- I 
ing umbrellas from “2/6 
upwards 
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J. STANWORTH & C0., 


Northern 
Umbrelia Works, 


BLACKBURN. 
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HispEs - AVERS) LTD., 
Finsbury, London. 








epciaiaitased — BOWLS. 





For Growing Hyuc ag Tulips, Narcissi, &c., in Moss, 
Fibre, Shells, &c., indoors without drainage 
UNBRE AKABLE. LIGHT, eer eee” and DURABLE 

. ' 
PATTERN. | I Ga. 84. 94. 13 16 2. 
N « 
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THE PATENT ‘PULP MANUFACTURING co., Ltd, 
(Dept. C). 38 York Road, LONDO 
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Coerish° Organ Co. 
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Memorial _Hall, ll, Farringdon Street, London, E.¢ London, E.C. 


ADVERTISING. 


Reduces the Expense of Sell- 
ing Good Products. Hence 


ADVERTISED GOODS ARE BEST VALUE. | 




















COUPON. 


(Signed 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. 
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/ ‘TLE Windmill—once a feature of the 
English countryside—played a great part 
in s heroic periods of our national history. 


For hundreds of years the Windmill has helped to feed 
the nation’s defenders: from the days of Cressy to the 
present time. ‘The Windmill is a reminder of the supreme 
importance of the right food. 


\' LINSON BREAD is the LLINSON BREAD is made 
‘ right food for you because . solely from wholemeal of 
tains ad/ of the wheat, and the choicest wheat stone-ground 
nders you independent of other by a patent process to the ideal 
food It is a “true staff of lite,” degree of fineness. Easily di- 
nourishing you more completely gestible and delicious in flavour, 
y white or fancy “ brown” it only requires a trial to estab- 
| does, whilst its flavour is lish it as the mainstay of every 
appetising. meal in your household. 

mps pay carriag free 2lb. Sample Loaf, free supply of N.F 

on Bread and Health, address of nearest All nsom Baker, and 

Monthly Prize Distribution (over 100 cash and other prizes). 








NATURAL FOOD CO., Ltd., 305 Cambridge Road, London, E. 89 
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W. HARBROW, !Srrnonoses Sexricn, se 


Telephone—Hop 746 & 747. 











Telegrams—“ Eco 





Design 1033. 
SUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ‘* Rough 
Cast" plastering 


Price £310, including foundations 





Design 1054. 
PAVILION, containing Club, Re 
freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 

Verandah. 


Price £136, delivered and erected on 


purchaser's foundation, 





110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 


















CIVEN AWAY! PA&TRONISED HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
CIVEN AWAY ! GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PUEHOMERAL OFFER made t I ig14. On receipt « ef P.O 
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Over 400,000 so sold. during the past 12 months. : Se 
: “. A FEW REMARKABLE 


TESTIMONIALS 


from our numerous patrons 
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If you are ‘‘run down” or 


if you are not constitu- 
drink 


tionally strong, 
‘* Ovaltine,”’ 


the new delicious restorative beverage 
with vour meals, inste ad of tea, coftee, 
cocoa. Made from Nature’s Tonics 
Malt Extract, Milk, and Eggs 
is the very marrow of natural, 
ny, and nerve-building foods in 
le form. It contains no secret 
or chemicals. 


So that you may prove its worth we 





rladlvy send you a tree sample 





1d. stamp for postage. 





8 for Ovaltine.” 


QVALTINE 

















_TWENTY 


redients are used in the 
MANU F ‘AC TURE of 


Tomato Catsup 


illy blended by our special 
Sauce fit for a king— 





ar 
process roduce a 
rpassed and unsurpassable. 
APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and I/- per bottle. 











Linen is marked for all time tf you use 


JOHN BONDS, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


For use with or without heating "a 
(whichever kind is preferred), 


Of al! Stationers, Chemists and Stores, 
6d. & 1/-. 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


OTIC ET IBS 


Plate Powder 


26 & +6. 


Sold everywhere 6¢ 1’ 








Rn IGHEST honours and 
’ best positions have been 
obtained by Prrman’s Postal 
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Students. 

P 0 Write for Book No. 54, “ Home 

cs Study—the Key to Success,” free, 

from the Secre ary, Pitman's 

J School, Southampton Row, Lon- 








r E don, W.C. 
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‘ yy "y y OU PIANO and Play 
pay +N : ) tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 





tiresome exercises, no scales, shar; s, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
= chanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously, 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 


Pls iying with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of lif every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 


be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 





= 





for themselves that what we claim to 
What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 


§0,000 people just mentione xd a better offer given to him or her ‘than that which is given to you now. 
, peo} g £ 








Read care -. throug th the coupon the foot of this page an 1d see the so mise contained in it It you then have 
a desire to play the piano ~~ tly, send your 1/= with the coupon he ay, and in return we will send you our 
** Special No. 1,” « uining five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
play ng by it Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons est of ithe From a _emeener “I think it Al, easy, excellent, 
fifty which comprise the whole System I ed t Any person t 
T ma ears, but at ‘last From meng Popils whose testimony can all be rolled into 
ve it up. I can read { play by your system one: ** W) advertisement | ile ircely 
cS I eve that \ system eve what w there strted, 
Ths from a Papil » who has | taken only six lessens : “T can But of ig oo peeled» ' ae x “pet aie 
: former'y held the idea that t iy the } ‘ utterly 
From a Masicien who has composed over 3,000 popular heyond the Naunt N 1 Music System endid. 
— y ious invents It the acme { implicaty, and is as per it is 
t tion with music | nnn « ) 
imy 
From a y ake Mother ‘FI un play lendidly, ! From a Papil who thinks that one } seed | torn deoorves 
( te : plendid, and is another: “1 am re nds, and two 
just y of them are se f 


THE ORIGINALS oF THE ‘ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT ou LONDON OFFIS ES AT ANY TIME. 


CAN SIT AT THE | 








SPECIAL. hegemony OFFER COUPON. 


Zo Tit Manacer, NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MU SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, I Lonnon, E.G 
t be 7, I O P . ; to t : I P t t One Shilling. 
nm F ! } \ "Special io. 9.°* 4 he : Sr. : your 
i I play at first sitting, also particu how I LHOROUGH ia y your 
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" CLEMAK FoR K,Close Shaving 











“My word! that was a close shave 


* Greased lightning isn’t in it with the 
Clemak. Never saw anything like it in all my life. 
Just a dab or two with the lather brush, a pass or 
two with the Clemak, and I’m shaved. And best of it 
is, same thing happens every morning— no trouble ever.” 
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OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
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To all Readers of Magazines—An Appeal ! 


MAGAZINE READERS’ 2/6 FUND 








in aid of 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
NATIONAL RELIEF FUND 


OR GOOD OR EVIL, or partly for good and partly for evil, the names of 
us who have signed this appeal are familiar to readers of magazines; the 





names, also well known to you, of many others, our brethren in the cratt 
of writing, might, we feel sure, have been added, if time had allowed of their 


sanction being obtained. Often—and in the case of some of us for more years 
than we care to reckon—it has been our privilege to try to interest you, thrill 
you, or amuse you We and our fellow-writers have been the companions of 
your leisure, your resource in hours of ease, sometimes, perhaps, your diversion and 
solace in seasons of weariness, illness, or trouble. Without flattering ourselves, 
then, we may claim to have been, in some sense, your friends. And you have 
been good and faithful friends to us. You have found us dull and disappointing 
sometimes, no doubt; and you may have your special likes and dislikes tor this 
and that man or woman among. us. gut on the whole there has grown up 


between you the readers and us the writers a familiarity and a friendship, not 
often openly expressed—opportunity for such expression seldom occurs—but, as 
we believe, very real and, we hope, strong enough to incline you to listen to us 
when we speak to you on a matter, not of diversion or amusement, but of high 
seriousness and of national obligation. We have always been in carnest about 
doing our best to deserve your approval. Even more earnestly we now beg you 
to respond to our appeal. 

As probably all of you are aware, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been 
pleased to establish a National Relief Fund, to meet the myriad cases of hardship 
and distress to which—despite the good-will of our citizens—the war gives rise. 
To supplement this Fund, we want you to raise a Magazine-Readers’ Half-Crown 
Fund, and to this end our appeal is inserted in this magazine by the courtesy ol 


its proprietors, and will appear (we hope) by a like courtesy in every magazine 
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published in the Kingdom. It rests with you, and each of you, by sending 
your Half-Crowns, to make the appeal a success and to enable us to offer, 
in your names, a splendid contribution to the Prince, who himself is serving 
the country so zealously as soldier and citizen. 


Many of you, no doubt, have already given to the Prince’s Fund, but many 
others—able perhaps to do only a little—will have found no opportunity that 
seemed apt for doing even what they can. Whether you have given or not, 
we ask you now to give us your Half-Crown.  Half-a-Crown is not much to the 
well-to-do. To many of you, we know, it may be a good deal, but then the 
cause is one in which you are bound to give, freely and ungrudgingly, to the 
limit of your power, be it small or great. Half-a-Crown is not much in itself; 
but you number tens of thousands—aye, hundreds of thousands. And though 
we ask but one Halt-Crown from each of you, we shall gladly receive as many 

you can send. If the richer among you are giving a poor friend a magazine 


ne with, why not pay his Half-Crown for him ? 
If we have been able at all to please you, it has been, thanks, in the main, 


the gift of imagination. 

You t have that gift. Give it play now, not on fictions, but on realities. 
Picture what your Half-Crowns will mean —the relief of the suffering, the salvation 

homes, the protection of honest self-respect, in many and many cases the 
rescue from ruin of all that a man or woman has worked for throughout a life 
f unresting labour and honourable thritt Consider what your Half-Crown will 
mean t ir soldiers and sailors—the knowledge that their dear ones will be 


cared for. that thé Country for whom they are ready to give their lives is not 


rind! what must be as dear to them as life itself. 

The trouble strikes far and deep; the need is great and urgent. But you, 

Magazine Readers of the Kingdom and the Empire, are a mighty host. If 

will 1 can do much, and in your generous response to our appeal we 
shall see fresh proof of your friendly feelings towards us. 


Your Halt-Crowns should be sent to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, Bucking- 


im P . London. Envelopes, which need not be stamped, should be 
marked Wagazine Reader. Any queries should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretar the Magazine-Readers’ Halt-Crown Fund, Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkit it 41 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

We are, Ladies and Gentlemen, your faithful and grateful servants: 


(Signed) 


J. M. Barrik A. E. W. Mason. 
ARNO BENNETT. ARTHUR MORRISON. 
Hart Carne. E. Puittires OppENHEIM. 
G. K. CursteERTON. Barry Pain. 

MaArIE CoRELLI. GILBERT PARKER. 
Conan Dover. Max PEMBERTON. 
CHARLES GARVICE. EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 
THomas Harpy. H. HeskeTH PRICHARD. 
ANTHONY Hope. ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
W. W. Jacons. E. TempLte THURSTON. 
JEROME K. JEROME. Mary A. Warp 
Rupvarp KIPLING (Mrs. Humphry Ward). 











W. J. Lock MarrRIotTr WATSON. 
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STANWORTH’S | tis f wreck Pe. a 
an the 
“Defiance” | / 
(Regd | fi ° *.e 
Umoreuas. | Hospitals Charities 
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HE splendid response which has 
been given to the Prince of Wales’ 
appeal for the National Relief Fund 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


t 





Ate wa. ee has, we understand, caused the im: 

r r Ne ’ \ -- pression in some directions that there is 

packed \ ot no longer any need for the steady flow 

; re 1 Order Nel anes | \ of charity in the old ordinary directions. 

sik ial belies =\ reTuRNED | We are quite confident that this 
rated Cuta t ~ UKE NEW 


was very far indeed from the mind of 
the Prince when the Fund was started, 
and that the National Relief Fund 
was, and is, intended to be something 


J. STANWORTH & C0., 


Northern 
Umbrelia Works, 





quite additional to, and not, by any 
means, a substitute for the good work 
which our Hospitals and Charities 
have carried on for so many years. 
If public support does not flow, and 
LADIES’ HANDBAGS—>} flow liberally, in the usual channels 


Buy direct from n price Write 


Ec vurk toseden” during this time of stress and anxiety, 
The B’ham Factoring Co., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 





BLACKBURN. 


























suffering and destitution will increase 





to a truly alarming extent. The Econor 


DEMAND FOR Notional Relief Fund, laree os & & Admini 
taxed to the 


will have its resources 


WOMEN & GIRLS IN utmost in meeting the exceptional de why 


mands for which it was created, and. re 


it will inevitably leave untouched that ; 
COMMERCIAL LIF it will inevitably leave : a 
—_———— 
W I h kt ledve of St —— 


, large mass of distress which always 











1orthand, 


Typewriting, Book-keeping, and Foreigt merits assistance, and which will cer cc 
lang es you will | e ! lifiiculty in ‘ ’ a ps ee i . _— 
ao a “sani dala ee an tainly merit it quite as much during 

Secretary in Englar r Tnk CoLonies, the war as before the war began. 


It is to be remembered that the 


THE SECRETARIAL old: established charities have (a) the AN 
TRAINING SCHOOL necessary premises for the work they . , 





MISS J. E. COHEN, have in hand; (b) trained workers, ol 

Central House, cluding very many who give their 

76 How Strect, Sirmingnam. services without fee or reward; (c) i” 
- agp Solent ee oe valuable focal experience and full | 


knowledge of the needs of the poor. — 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


and a any Donat ubscrtptions for the 
off, bee ki aad Cas j od ° 








of the SEA or the OPEN COUNTRY 


The WAR has made it necessary tor the Shaftesbury 
Society and Ragged School Union to suspend its usual 
holiday programm« fortnightly holidays for poot 
children t liday Homes at Windsor sox 
irnemouth, Margate, and Sou it end. n-Sea ; 
r, being kept open tor the rece on ¢ 
ippled children, and they ar now o 
maintenance ot the Society's Holiday 
eretore, is still one of its immediate bligations, and 
Funds are Urgently Needed. 
WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP THE DOORS OF OUR 
HOMES OPEN FOR THE NATION’S HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN IN SPITE OF THE WAR? 





All gifts will be gratefully ac knowledged by 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director & Secretary, 
HOLIDAY HOMES’ FUND, 

32 John Street, 

Theobalds Road, W.C. 
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COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Addr SS 





Age Date of Birthday 
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OATS = 





are 


by 


AT ld 


0,000 DOCTORS 


BECAUSE 





“They are SIMPLY MAGNIFICENT and 
have NO EQUAL as a Breakfast Food.” 
Sir J. C , M.D. 








The ‘‘Lancet” analysis PROVES 
that Plasmon Oats contains 
70°. more nourishment than 
any other oats whatsoever. 














TRY PLASMON OATS EVERY MORNING FOR A MONTH AND 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF OF ITS WONDERFUL FOOD VALUE. 


Plasmon Oats Porridge makes an instant appeal to the most delicate palate— 
no other kind possessing the same delicious nutty Ganaee. Plasmon Oats 
has these further advantages also—it rec quires Only four minutes’ boiling 
and makes twice the amount of porridge as the same measure of 


Ordinary oatmeal 


Obtainable Everywhere Gd. per packet. 
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THE GIRL WHO 
ASKED FOR HAPPINESS 


, 


No. 8 in the Series “ Heart's Desire’ 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


ATE i ry trickster, and a study of Geoffrey Sterne and—Flora! How was 
life 1 ol to the conclusion that it that the cleverest of men so often chose 
the less that ked of her, the less does those weak, clinging women as companions 
she bestow tor life? It seemed to Meriel inconceivable 
Meriel, « r part, had made tew demands _ that this giant among men should have given 
riches ver had tor her no allure; his love to an animated doll; but Flora 
er highest bition was to attain that wrote gushing accounts of her fiancé’s devo- 
liet dor t ppiness enjoyed by thou tion, and declared that she was as happy ; 
is of het ter women She wanted to as the day was long. It seemed to Meriel 
e loved, ar ve in return; totranstorm that she must indeed be the happiest of 
to a home, and reign women ! j 
little kingdom and on Circumstances prevented Meriel’s presence 
twent { birthday tate had so at the wedding, and for the next five vears 
vrought 1 led skein, that she found she did not see her friend A child was 
rself in t tion of unpaid attendant born and died ; rumour reported that Sterne 
t 1, while her heart was was working incessantly at a work which was j 
ked | nel passion for the same to be the magnum opus of his life; it was 
said also that his wife was in delicate health, 
thi Meriel and Flora and had abandoned the dissipations of town. 
ud | | triends, between whom [Then at the end of the five years came an 
existed t tion which often develops invitation in Flora’s handwriting. Meriel 
tween a st ind a weak character when was not to be vexed with her for being 
they are 1 into intimate companion silent for so long; she had always intended 
Fl pretty and gay, qualities to °write—simply dreadful how many things 
in a rl blind the eyes ot be were left undone! Really and truly, she 
rs te drawback Meriel was had never forgotten the dear old days. 
juite re | blinded herself, but Would Meriel come down and pay her a 
me t thr vears atter the two girls nice long. visit Geotirey liked to have 
| left heard with amazement friends staying in the house; he thought 
that Flora y ( ed to be married to Flora was too much alone ; but some visitors 
Seotirey St ot the most prominent were such a nuisance—always poking about. 
llévateurs of t day. Meriel was not like that—she was always 
1093 
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dear old thing. Would Thursday suit? Meriel a prey to anxiety. What was the 











The 3.13 Phe car should be waiting at the reason of Flora’s strange behaviour? Was ab 
station Flora sent heaps of love. . : it a pure matter of nerve or was there in Sh 
Meriel accepted the invitation without truth some hidden sorrow preying upon her 
hesitation he was without near relations mind, and driving her hither and thither 
ving on narrow means, and her hte was in search of oblivion What sorrow could 
SK vare that she was thankful of the mere Flora have Grief over the death of her ve 
change otf scene She liked the sound of child had long since face | into a placid the 
the cal ! t of all she longed to meet conclusion that all was for the best It ha 
Geoffrey Stern ind see him in the inti had been a dear little thing, but children Fe 
macy otf his home. were atie. .. She was glad there had been | 
Flora was waitin it the station when het no other For the rest, life had brought 
friend arrived ind at the sight of her tace her the most luxurious of homes, the most 
ime Meriel first disillusionment Phi attentive ot husbands, and if that attention 3 
not the compat 1 ot old this w a was not induced by the highest moti, = 
strange woman wit whom she had no Meriel doubted if the dulled mind _h; é 
icquaintance Ihe once delicate tace had grasped the lack What rrow, then, could a 
lost its contour, the features were blurred Flora have ‘ 
and coarsened ; out of the blue eyes peered Che afternoon wore slowly away, until th 
a furtive soul Meriel felt a presage ot hour approached when Sterne would return 
trouble at the sight of that ravaged face and a feeling of re sponsibility drove Meriel 
\ week's stay at the house revealed two to tollow Flora to her boudoir She did not 
eloquent facts Flora was atraid of her wish Geottrey to return to tind his wife 
husband, but she loved him still, and craved suffering and alone 
for his approval Out of his presence she Ihe room was darkened, so that it was 
vas nervous and table, possessed by a impossible to see distinctly, but the sound 
demon of restlessne¢ vhich made it impos of a low moan reached her eat ind prone » 
sible for her to att ! to the same thing tor on the sota lay Flora, her tace sunk deep 
two minutes together but let Sterne enter in the piled-up cushion 
the room, and all the r forces of her nature Meriel spoke, but there no reply; sl . 
were rallied to appear calm and at eas« knelt dow nd presse t ushion from 
Meriel saw thi these efforts with a the hidden tace, but the eyes r ined closed 
woman's Intuitio! later on with a woman the jaw tixed and falles Poor Flora! Her 
ympathy, for ! knew that Geottrey sufferings had been real eno ince in the 
Sterne no longer loved his wit He wa end they had culminated t] heavi 
kindly, chivalrou ttentive with the ut woon Menel threw op indows, tound 
most of his power tilled his duty, but water and smelling It indl unloosed th 
there was no spark otf that divine tlame which clothing round the necl | { midst oi 
\ ld have tur | 1 nto Joy lo have her efforts Sterne entered 1 with a quick 
ned the love ot hat and then lance t | thre ituat 1H] broug 
to have lost it M found herself re t flask of brat from root nd fro 
S| | | time to t cl 
Flora S the happiest of — the part | t re 
l te) | r to be t 1 t She 1 med tirre | os 
tunat mained S ( 
t tiv 1 ible lit olt 
| il ti ill \ nm Ca 
bl | I} ‘ ter rimly « ( 
| l wre heavil el Wi ‘ P 
t i ( I | I before . CX 
{ Fann | 
i ‘ | brand 
l ' t 1} | ked 1 ter 
t » t I lol alr 
t cl ind Brand ‘ | M a 
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t t her to come to this pass?  wife’s desire, and added a few simple 
nt. She is drunk!” words, 
i “If you wish it too, I will stay,” she 
Ss said. ‘‘ I have no home ties, and can ex- 
Flora’ rse was a pitiful thing. For tend my visit as long as it suits you. But 
en playing with fire, but 1 must have your approval. If you would 
k ot the depths to which she preter a regular attendant———”’ 
her with shame and fear. His face twitched with emotion. 
days t ther she refused to see her “1 should—abhor it!” he said tensely. 


m the first moment of con- “If you could stay, it would be a godsend, 


-4 





Meriel spoke Drawn by 
but there was no reply.” W. Schlegel 
1 a childish despera- but it seems too great a sacrifice. ... We ' 
her youth have no right to ask it Why should you 
1) t me! Don't go away! I give up so much 
Oh, Meriel tay and I have so little to give up,”’ Meriel said. 
I’m afraid to be left She looked into Sterne’s tace with a pathetic 
He will say nothing attempt at a smile 1 am a supertluous 
d, but it will bein his woman Nobody needs me, and all my life 
it in his eve . 1 have longed to be needed li | can be 
1 I'm afraid I’m of use here, I'd rather stay than go any 
Oh, Meriel, stay where on earth 
‘God bless you!” he said, and gripped 
Phat t valkir in the darken her hand 
ld Sterne ot his That was the signing of the agreement 
I 
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vears of ceaseless 
Meriel had con 


months; but 


which resulted in four 
service At the be 


templated a stay ot a few 


Inning 


with every week that passed she seemed 


more firmly riveted in her post. After each 
breakdown, Flora’s dread of being alone 
with her husband increased in violence, 
while he shrank more sensitively from the 
services of a hireling rhey needed her, 


and she stayed on and on, at first provision- 


later, as a sheer matter of course. 


ng Sterne had little hope 


ally ; 
From the beginn 


ft his wife’s reformation 


for he realised that 
her weakness was of several years’ growth, 
ind that the 
unfitted her for the prolonged 
matter ot 


inherent instability of her 
character 
struggle which lay ahead As a 
fact, after the 


worn itself out, the 


first passion of remorse had 
whole of Flora’s energies 
were expend Lin the atte mpt to deceive her 
and discover secret methods of 
The history of those 


ot recurrent disappoint 


companion: 
indulging her craving 
four years was on 


ment The last remnant of beauty died out 
of Flora’s face; Sterne’s dark hair was 
streaked with grey: Meriel’s features were 


had 


a dumb animal 


delicate 
wisttulness of 


fined to a 

the pathetic 
From the first 
had gone out to Geoffrey 
he had 

she loved 
and for 


harpness, her eyes 


moment of meeting her heart 


Sterne ; before 


been four months under his roof 
absorbing 


had 


ire, holding het 


him with an passion, 


four long years she stood by 


it love in 


watching his t 


grip. Surely no man and woman were ever 


thrown together in more intimate relation 


hip Night after night they wrestled to 
gether against the demon which destroyed 
their peace week after week, month after 
month, they planned and consulted, toiled 
ind failed hoped nd sorrowed, together, 
iulways together virtually alone, yet always 

th that pitiful presence holding them 
apart 

Sterne is as cl ilrous to his friend as 
to his wite, but { b look or deed did 
he } the borders of friendship. With one 


part of her nature Meriel was thankful for 
the tact It would have marred her admira 
tion of the man’s character if he had made 
love to the woman ho was ministering to 
hi t With a ther | irt of her nature 
he longed fiercel | rily, to feel the 
t of h liy tl p of hi irm 
] f er tim \ e was shaken with 
é of t r creat w! till claimed 
1 


his tenderness and his care, but she fevet 
deluded that Sterne returned her 
love. It to her that her 
association with the tragedy of his life must 


herself 
seemed own near 


in itself prevent such a_ possibility. In 
years to come, when poor Flora had found 
her rest, Sterne might meet some sweet 
woman who had lived in the sunshine, and 
find happiness her. ‘‘ He will forget, 
and be comforted. He her th 
more for all he suffered. Meriel felt 
envy for that other woman 


the happiness denied t 


with 
love 


will 
has 
an anguish of 
would enjoy 
bitter 


who 


herself; a rebellion against her own 
fate. 

“T have given my youth, my strength, my 
gained in return 


!’’ she cried fiercely 


soul—and what have I 


I:mptiness and suffering 
The end of the 
India to try the 


{ 


under a famou 


four vears found the thre 
ettect of 


protessor ol 


embarked for 
‘ suggestion " 
the East 
doubtful if Flora 
re pond to the 
something was hoped from 
scene and the healthful effects of the voyage. 
Meriel the change with relief. 
Flora’s disability had of late 
friend into what 


a forlorn chance, as it was 
d enough brain 
treatment; but 


the change of 


It wa 
retaine 


power to 


welcomed 
increasing 
and 


thrown her husband 


was practically a prolonged (éfe-a-téle, and 
constant self-repression had 


the turmoil 


the strain of 
grown beyond endurance. In 


of travelling such close intimacy would be 
impossible, and her own tired nerves would 
be refreshed 

For the first fortnight all went well, The 
the Mediterranean blue and 
Flora herself 


She was 


bay was smooth 


smiling: even was roused t 


a feeble admiration so quiet and 
Meriel was able 
for hours together in the charge of het 
a deck char, 


amenable that to leave her 


while she herselt lay on 
in the peace and beauty of the 


maid, 
luxuriating 
Sterne would sit by her 
talk together, bret, 
talk, interrupted 


| hie Vv spoke ol 


Sometime 
and they 
fragments ol 
l 


scene, 
side, would 


lisconnected 


ence 


by intervals of si 
their dreams 


optimism ol 


happier day of their youth 


and ambitions, the glowing 
early hope 

“ But you ha ttained your ambition!’ 
tfully. ‘* Your work was 
t, and it has brought you 
all you asked 


deal. 50° 


succe It you haven't had 
of fate, you have had a great 


” 
many people have nothing at ill 





tr H 


ru 


aSK 


appiness 


* he 





said softly 
p. LO9S 


Orawn by 
NW. Schlegel 
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He looked at her as she gazed wistfully 


{ pace, a woman aged before her time, 
vith a beautiful, sad face, worn with the 
I 1¢ ot his own rows 
What did you k he asked sottly 
l asked for Happiness Meriel said 
turned her ¢ 1 him with a pititul 
here was a lor len before he an 
ered, but when he spoke his voice was 
t lous with f 
\h, Meriel | “and we have 
you Duty! It's a cold thir to 
fill yvoman’s t I’ve reproached 
yself a thousand time I should not 
have allowed you t ce yourselt “ 


iid firmly, 
t go on We hay no right to murder 
r joy Help me through the next tew 








tl ind ever happen 
tart afresh!” 
But if | h t t ; 

He hook hi hea ith a finality from 
which she kne well there was no appeal 
What Geoffrey Ster uid he meant, to the 
last letter of the rd, and there w rn 
turning him trom lecision, Meriel telt 
t terror of one | playing amor 
] e! ct a if ion of a serpent 

| \ moment betore their hve had 

1 14 finitel nked now, in a few 

t must come tion i ( mnplete 
t ugh the Wel t pposite ends of 
t vorld 
For the next te \ Meriel and Sterne 
t ly \ | left alone hich 
the n e ¢ plished, as Flora 
| renewed restl ( 
ritability Ity of the voyag 
Vo! of { { the canal | 
tr he I t dreaded my 
ri il, ' lance « thie 
f her att Now they re 
t on the Ii i but for , thre 
br t 1 the I 
t tr 1 t till rthes 
| Th rm 
three ‘ " ‘ 
iell I t 
‘ + } j Yr sierT t thye 
tamdit wa renderes I larn 


the sound ot hat 
ing tresh mischi 
\ cyclonic st 


boat altered it course to avoid its centre 





perilous busing in face of the long chain 
of reets tretching southward from tl] 
Laccadive \t nighttall there came up a 
grey swell acc mpanied by almost unbear 


able heat, the wind rapidly increased, ar 








in an hour the gale burst upon t 

its tury I night w 1 

horror, tor wugh the boat w head 
lor the open st the crippled engines wer 
unable to support the strain, and she w 
driven back into the danger zone The 
waters were lashed into a churning fury, the 


wind yelled with a deafening menace. Flor 
cowered in bed in a panic of terror, but t 
Meriel the tumult of the elements brought 


relief rather than dread Dh voiced the 


tumult of her own mind the shriek of the 
wind was as the hrick ot her vn tortur 
heart 

The dawn breaki the cras 
can i tl cl k and st 
is the reat 1 1 struck t reel | 
herself tre truch I her stet 
grinding dee nto the rock In that 
moment every soul on | ! looked ce 
in the tace ind 1t Seemed naleed thoug 
death was inevitabl Ihe heroic ettorts 
of the crew succeeded in launching the boats, 
but several of the number wer my 
betore the « of the beholders, and tor 
the rest the e oft ! on su 

Cal eemed it ot leer | 1 
Wa t fight tor place tor t I iin ont 
hip meant a certainty of dea but ar 
the men and women who fought ar trugg! 
vas no member of Geottrey Stet part 

Hlora’s pa of terror had » viol 
that it had b CCE iry to dr her wit 
i rong sleep draught t t 
maid retu to leave he St 
indeed, 1 | ittempt t Mi 
to try tor a pla but she |] med int 
bitter ar I l he had not rsisted, He 
iw her seated th the ot iting ¢ 

1 the stert t lt tilted | 
ibove the be Lurie ler 
to mak t 

Phat 1 t for M the bitt 
of all, 1 th it for 

tert t t part m Cree 
Sterne h u her { SO 
{ ibly } fm thew wit s 
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it no wish to live in a world from “There are only a few minutes left, and 

absent, and if he lived on, we have waited so long—-don’t let us waste 

rati bound to come. Only one’ them now that they are here. . . . Come to 
utter regret filled her soul. She was me, Meriel!”’ 

in t of life a maimed, stunted thing, He held out his arms and she swayed into 


ol had been withheld the deepest them; his lips were on hers; they clung 


lite- the deepest part of whose — together with the stored-up passion of years, 

atul been persistently starved. For a minute the communion of touch 
lf for even one minute I could have brought a fullness of joy; then the craving 
id ‘lt am happy!’ | could have died arose to hear the wonder put into words, 
ntent But | have never known happi “You love me? It is true? Oh, 

death is coming, and I am Geoffrey—how long ? ” 

iti r it—alone!”’ “Since the moment we met. How could 
In that t word lay the sting. She was’ I[helpit? It wasinevitable. We belong!” 
ne—t litary unit among the crowd He held her face between his hands, bending 
ne to comfort her, and to com- so close that she could feel his breath on 

rt in retur to whose hand no one clung, her cheek. “‘ You have been my guiding 
to t ure support. She was alone! star and my sun; my light in the dark- 

\t that moment she saw him coming, ness. You have been comfort, and rest, 

r along the sloping deck, with deliverance from despair. You have been 
t, the calm, deliberate move- my love, and my queen, and my inspiration ; 
were so emblematic of his the one beautiful strong thing that stood 
fast among the ruins. Everything that a 
\l | laround. Surrounded as she woman could be to a man you have been 
et in a solitude as vast as to me for four long years!” 
| t and left the mummied “ Thank God !’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, thank 
n hypnotised calm, oblivi God ; it is worth it all to hear you say that. 
but themselves and their But, oh, Geoftrey, there were times, so many 
mm per : vas alone on the great deck times, when I would have given my life a 
ilor t for that other figure, climbing hundred times over to have lain like this— 
her side. to have felt your arms! It was hard to 
ht shone on him as he came, struggle on, fighting one’s heart; and now 
figure with an unearthly at last to come together, and to be obliged 
She saw the grey streaks in to part! Oh, Geoffrey, to say good-bye so 
rk the furrows which sorrow had soon!”’ 
v; yet despite them all ‘* No,” he said strongly. ‘‘ Not that! We'll 
. 4 whole figure an air of say no good-bye We have stuck to our 
t rtn ind confidence of bear posts, but where we are going there can be 
d never before beheld. He no tie but the one which binds your heart 
a freed man, from whose to mine. We belong! Nothing can part us. 
fallen, Shut vour eves, beloved; rest close against 
\not nt and he was beside her, me. It’s the night that is coming—a short 
k with his face close to night, and a nightmare dream, and then, 
look was in his eyes for you and me’’—his voice swelled to a 
~ t leeping,”’ he said; “she will note of triumphant expectation —“ the 
It better so 1 can do no morning /” 
\nd so—at last !—1 can come ‘Oh, I’m so happy !” cried Meriel deeply. 
“I’m so happy!” 

\ ted Meriel breathlessly Che deck shivered and reeled. From every 
to come he read it in side rose a shrilling of voices. The great 
rilling tone of his voice. ship reared herself on end, and plunged 

r ben trung with an agony headlong into the deep. 
longing So the barrier fell! 


(The concluding story in this series, narrating a reunion of the surviving members 
of the circle, and revealing the secret wish of the host and hostess, will appear 
in my Christmas Number.) 
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From Tarsus to Paul's Plateau 


By BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 


W'! felt a tingle of expectancy from the 
{ Purl | tarted 


rkish wagon 
to tr er t ries of mud hol ind 
ill treet 1 Tar 
For t throu that most 
! the Cilician Gate 


| rus mountains, on 


t f | tern Asia Minor. 
Where Great Alexander Trod 
\l r t Great poured his hosts on 
to t ( ind into Syv1 through 
t d ree, W could be 
| ing] te of an ordinat 
castle ( is ten thousand Greek 
| reat lon the Anatolian 
plat Y vd the ridge of 
Paut n to the plai Later the 
R indered down t road 
to | | t is the ree into 
W | l d, to come out on 
t | 1 « Anatoha, where 
Ico 1 Derby ind) Lystra, with 
Pisid \ , waited for hi word 
Thi Gat », bred | 
Barbar ts to join K rd 
the | Vere 
W » tal is histor i 
time w expel e had declare t 
l 


in the middle of 
iat time last year not only 
blocked, but the Bagdad 
high Asia Minor was 


stopped by deep drifts of snow. 


journey to be impossible 
February. At t 
was the pass 


railway itself on 


rhis year 


however, by a freak which was without 


parallel in the memory of those who had 
spent over a quarter of a century in Asia 
Minor, 


months ahead, and the 


the season had jumped fully two 
pass was already 
open to us in the second week in February. 

Che pass is rarely crossed by an English- 


man, and it added a spice of adventure that 
attempting the still 


my wie was rare! 


enterprise that a woman should cross the 


from Tarsus and undertake 


Taurus range 
all the 
furkish territory just 


travel through 
after the 


Turkish war, over the plateau to Smyrna. 


thousand miles of 


Bulgarian 


One records with the warmest gratitude that 
the whole project would have been impossi 
ble without the 
and resourceful help of the American Board 


warm-hearted hospitality 


missionaries at Tarsus and IWonia, 


In a Turkish Wagon 
The araba ot 


to be our home tor the next 


Turkish wagon (which was 
two days) is 


a seatle spring carriage, covered from 
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From Tarsus to Paul's Plateau 


By BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 


W! f i tingle of expectancy from the journey to be impossible —in the middle of 
! { r Turkish ion started At tl last 


k W ’ irte February. iat time vear not only 
to tr { ries of mud holes and was the pass blocked, but the Bagdad 
illo r street n Tarsu railway itself on high Asia Minor was 
For t ight throu that most stopped by deep drifts of snow rhis year, 
f ry, the Cilician Gates, however, by a freak which was without 
over t { 1 laut 1 mtai on parallel in the memory of those who had 
to the teau of | tern Asia Minor, spent over a quarter of a century in Asia 
Minor, the season had jumped fully two 
Where Great Alexander Trod months ahead, and the pass was already 
\l rt Great poured his hosts on — open to us in the second week in February. 
tot f ( linto Syria through lhe pass is rarely crossed by an English 
t I ! d vorge, whi mild be man, and it added a spice of idventure that 
bat t ingl te of an ordinat my wife was attempting the still raret 
cast ( | ten thousand Greel enterprise that a woman should cross the 
| reat road on the Anatolian laurus range from Tarsus and undertake 
plat 1 the ridge of all the thousand miles of travel through 
laut n to these plan Later the furkish territory just after the Bulgarian 
Ron thundered down this road Turkish war, over the plateau to Smyrna, 
to Tat | too, is the 1 into One records with the warmest gratitude that 
Ww w | ly 1, to come out on the whole project would have been impossi 
t land of Anatolia, where ble without the warm-hearted hospitality 
leon | Derl und Lystra, with and resourceful help of the American Board 
I I \ » waited for | word, missionaries at Tarsus and Wonia,. 
Thi Gat » Fred 


Barbar : ts to — Richard In a Turkish Wagon 


the | t Act Phe ar or Tu wagon (which was 


Wi { tal tha ] tor | t 2 to be our home for the next two days) 1s 
time w . I ct ad I t i ith spru Carrhae covered from 
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anemones (ol every 
tint from palest helio- 





trope to deep purple) 


were ttercd amors 





crocuse W L1OS¢ white 







nd yellow heads brok 


ae / almost. stalkl 


Ma eel Ub 


: \ area ae 





stride a lly 
coloured donk Swi 

1 his le with clock 
work 1 larit ind 


Getting Ready to Start Phot 
in the Morning 


rts Krom the hood hang curtain ploughing. Long tinkling car of taw1 
can be rolled u in tine weather and camel met ou wine! by { ls as 


ped to keep out rain and wind You thes talked 1 ol low 


ir bedding on the floor of the wagon, with the per us look « the imme 

r steamer rus on the bedding, your norial East in their face You ¢ see, 

tr lling cases at the back to lean against; in the uplifted 1 thi rnful « , the 
in this oriental req look out on the proud, deliberat tride of 1 camel, the 
scenery—or sleep look of one who would Phe Sphinx, 
Our wiry, slight horses pegged on, breaking the Pyramid ind | Nothi in the 
int trot on the occasions when the road world make the modern pert westerner 
| was a road Them bridle ~ sparkled fecl quite ) ill as the | ti lance 

with blue beads, whi are most powerful of a camel, and especially so in the mighty 


in averting the evil eye Phe araba-ji Paurus range It is with quite a sigl 


man) wi toutly-built young restored selt-re t that you see that the 








i who drove with one leg curled up — whole string of disdainful | ts is led 
| im, and made slow, large gestures a thoroughly undignified donke whi 
with a rare mixture of may, indeed, ] ibly be o cause of 1 

inconsclous dignity and oriental leisure. persistent bored disgust on the camel's 


Across the Plain At the end of some three hours’ driving we 


For an hour or more we drove acro the stopped to rest the hor t wa 


t 1 white bulwark of the Tauru score ot these rimitive ou that are 


I ran liited itself as though to bar the planted along the ancient w acro \sia 


Phe great brown, comfortable Minor, and have been so planted since th 
( n plain, fertile with the de posit of a koman post used to da down the pass 
t centuri from the mountain and Paul trudged his wa up these very 
Ww roken here and again by the uprising mountain glen \ broad veranda faced ¢ 
of t irp conical 1 of some hill to the road nd on it a halt-dozet 
that of the Seven Sleepers with it were seated, | round the mouthp! 
lever here ther spray ot of the bu lin wehil fro! | to i} 
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I sti flavoured with thyme, was 


br t t in stemmed glasses, 


The Hour of Prayer 
As w rank it one of the Moslem men 
l eves with his hand as he 
sun, determined that it was 
ver, and, having rinsed his 


walked across the road 


| to a scaffolded platform (used 
place in summer). There 
t towards Mecca, and, lifting his 


d, palms forward, with the 
sears, began the cloquent 

nts of Islam 
\\ backward look at the great 
afternoon light, caught 
f the sea over Mersina, and 
vard \ short, precipitous, 
of brownish-grey scarred 
steep that it looked as 
«| had hewn it open 
“ the one striking break 
lual rise of the road, up 


but always 


ti rocky cornet! we made 


ture plateau of the 
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though settling into a Rugby “ scrum,” 
but actually just feeding from a sackful of 
fodder thrown down. The camel-drovers 
were gathered round a fire, over which 
hung a black cauldron, probably contain- 
ing their favourite pelav (a stew of rice 
and fat, with shreds of meat thrown in, if 
any flesh meat is available). 


Life as Paul saw it 

It was here that there came on us the 
feeling that we were seeing the life that 
Paul saw. Nothing was changed since he 
went along here—the background of the 
mountains, the road over which the cara- 
vans had passed ages ago, the primitive 
khans, the conceited camels, the men at their 
feast. Especially is this feeling given by 
the presence of those amazing camels whose 
grotesque forms belong to all ages. hey 
wander along the sky-line of history, 
silhouetted against the red glow of its 
first dawn rhe spirit of the unchanging 
world-old East came on in full flood, reach- 
ing its climax when, as I was walking the 
last mile, after the light had altogether 


faded, I passed another encampment. By 
the gleam of the tire I saw the hunched 
forms of the sleeping camels, and the 
silhouette of a man singing one of the end- 
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iunting theme from a folk-song as old as 

¢ inkh strings of camels, 

1] varied trom the tiny 

eck e high trebl to t bari 

] | e bells that vung 

| lu t I vy and white 
tl l the blue of t 

1 e feeli of castles built 

) nd this cerie pass against 

I \t last it looked as though 

e ¢ come Phe grey bulwark was 

sa an unbroken, im- 

lable mass Suddenly a 

n red; there loven 

ssage—narrow and 

etw a ices, with sharp-edged 
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reach seas distant from one another, each 
finally reaching the Mediterranean. 
Our road ran north and west, dropping 


now gradually, now stec ply—till, passing the 


last string of tired camels as the sun set 
ahead of us, we reached the old khan at 
Bozanti. Ahead lay the caravan road, 


along which Greek and Roman and Crusader 


have come. They have come, but they have 


passed—and the eternal East remains. 
rhe oriental, swinging his legs astride his 
tiny donkey and leading his line of laden 


camels, holds 


Paul, in 


the road, just as he held it 
his 
these that 
where Derbe, Lystra, Iconium and 


company, came along 
tableland ”’ 
Antioch 


when 


valleys to ‘ shining 


were to be imn 


rtalised by his passing. 
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“MONDAY COME NEVER” 


A Story of the Present Opportunity 
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By 


oul” cried 


LAV discovered 


ELLEN 


Lister, 


secret ol 


Fabian 
the 

world’s unhappiness in general, 
failures in parti ular as Ugly 
Liste admittedly the 


ot the 


Was 
cranks who formed a 
the 
met at 


expensive club under 
i 


{ Ducklings, who 
let 
tudio, It was 


ball 


themselves go at 
Wace the 
threw it 


week to 
and 


caught the 


Duckling,”’ he said dryly, ‘* in 


house surgeon at St. Beo- 
en my paintul duty this 
two people that they were 

‘ I My word! how one 
she was a woman. Vhe 

. 7 they both meant the 


air, For, you sec, although 
‘ quite casy, there 


could see. 


forward 


Was lo 


Ca rerly, hus 
hted with enthusiasm ; he 
vouthtul that night 


nt, Wace 


but it does not 
langers disappear as soon 
scd, and this is one ot 


d upon me that nearly 


nts and our tailures are 


fallacy ‘ to-morrow 
existence It belongs to 
t lawn ot the Never-never- 
ot us make ship 


ie ot cdi appoint 
expected thing less 


SO 


ice from Luister, with hus 


} 
Phe 


to him deli 


isiasm piritualist 
itely 
” he quoted, 


hted tools to 


Orrow 


have h 


what you 


more 


ADA SMITH 


being blind, we don’t see. But Lewis Carroll 
saw, when he made his Looking-glass Queen 
that jam other 


meant jam to-day. 


declare every day never 


\ homely little proverb 


belonging to my childhood voices it too, 
‘Monday come never.’ it never does, you 
know, unless Monday happens to be to- 
day.”’ 

“And now you're talkin’,”” said Irish 
©’Reilly scornfully. ‘‘ You're talkin’ fairy 
tales-—otherwise piffle. Sure I don't know 
where [’d be and others I cud be atther 
namin’ if rint day wasn't oftener to-morrow 
than to-day. So there's a bit of sinse to 
ve at bottom!’ 

* There is none as you read my meaning,” 
answered Luster ; but unconsciously you 
illustrate what | am trying to make clear. 


which is a he and has no 


The 
real existence is at once the fool's paradise 
of the idk and the 


to-morrow 


and dreaming, unbear- 


able burden of the struggling and industri- 
ous. For the one it is a mirage ever beckon- 
ing and drawing into the desert; for the 
other it is the last straw breaking him 
down ; he tries vainly to struggle under a 


load which is not his, and which was never 


meant tor him to bear 


And your remedy tor this complaint 


inquired Wace, “for | must admit that it 
is pretty general among all sorts and condl- 
tions.” 

The remedy is quite simple,”’ replied 
Lister We need only abolish the lhe of 
to-morrow by doing evervthing that we can 


to-day. In a word, we must leave nothing 
to chance We have made our past-——poor 
stuff a lot of it To-day is ours—the only 
thing we have 

* Your remedy 1} simple,’ said West, 


a budding novelist but wouldn't it make 
life too strenuous, 
We should all bx 


are to le eliminated 


too bustling and active ? 
breathless, 
where do we come in 


lite 


and if dreams 


It would mike trenuous, certainly, 


but I take it lite was meant to be so And 
imagination must work as well as dream 
It is the man diligently cultivating his 
cabbage patch who can best appreciate the 
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lorious setting of the sun My dear Ugly 
Ducks, we of all the dwellers in the poultry 
vard have this lesson most to learn.” 
I wish,” said Raymond the sculptor, 
I do wish that you would not allude to 
us as ‘Ugly Ducks’; it sounds so unpro- 
mising.”’ 
Lister threw his hands apart with a com- 
prehensive gesture “There you have it! 
The very name we have chosen reeks of that 


cheating lure,‘ to-morrow’! We are Ugly 
Ducklings to-day because we expect to be 
wans to-morrow. West means to write an 
imperishable masterpiece which will probably 
expire in its first edition. O'Reilly, with the 
red fire in his eye, expects to flash like a 
meteor through space as a bright illuminant 
for the dark places of his native land ; he 
will probably become a fox with a lighted 
tail With regard to our spiritualist, he 
seems to have already arrived at the many 
circled Hades—or wherever the naughty 
Ugly Ducklings go by a longer route; | 
can't dogmatise about him. But look at us 


l] 
all 


hoping to arrive when some oi us 
haven't even started. Look at Miriam here 
God bless her! o otten torgetting to 


lesign her fashion plates, because she means 


( 
to do far greater things some day.” 

The men smiled at Miriam, who was 
making cotter for them, and she smiled 
back with pretty dark eyes, which had 
certainly dreams in them 


You see, you don't escape the sweep 
ndictment remarked West. 
I don’t want to she answered; “I 


would rather stand in with you all than be 
in outsider.” 

For Miriam wa a splendid comrade, 
iough she ruled the Ugly Ducklings 


for their good. If any careless genius arrived 


It} 


without a clean collay she reprimanded 
im, and if leonine locks required judicious 
curtailment she made mention of it quite 

iTlessly For she herself was very dainty 


da pleasant object for the eye always 


| wonder, hie d it kabian's scheme 
orkabk Doesn't it eliminate hop 

it which no man, or woman either, 
il { F 


tHe met her eyes with a light in his that 
only for her I teel that it intens: 


pe b iving it a firm toundation I 
not denvit i rand tuture for us 
our worl fam only trying to stop 

v te nd that postponement which pre 


vents our bringing anything to a successful 
issuc.”’ 

I doubt if Wace comes under the head 
of ‘Ugly Duckling’ at all,” suggested 
Raymond, “ although, of course, we like to 
have him. He is very prompt with his knife 
and fork, and cuts and carves while you 
wait, so to speak.” 

I expect I am the real thing,”’ answered 
Wace. “ Not having the makings of a swan 
about me, I shall develop into the sage- 
and-onions variety and make a good tabl 
bird.’ 

“ Which means that you will be supremely 
useful in your generation, and that brings 
me to my last word. When there is any 
little kindness to be done we've got to do it 
right away. If sixpence will mend a broken 
heart, giving it to-morrow 1s worse than 
uscless. We shall never pass that way 
again, although we think we shall 

There was something in Lister’s eager look 
of wistful kindness as it included the atten 
tive little circle which touched them all 
Perhaps it was because of their conscious- 
ness of this that O'Reilly spoke cynically 


‘So ve'll be puttin’ yerselt and the wor 


right by the cash payments and no credit 
system —-to-morrow 

“No, no! Hark!"’ And as he held up 
his hand they heard clear and soft upon 
the summer night the Westminster chime 
which were followed by the twelve solem 
strokes, and they could but look at him 
there was such a brightness in his face 

L begin to-day, the first day tor me th 
casts no blighting hadow of to-morrow 
If Miriam lets us, will you meet me_ her 


to-night that [ may tell you how IL hav 
fared 


There was a little smile at enthus! 
but they all yielded to its charm and pet 
suasion As they rose to their feet th 
spiritualist put his hand on Lister's shoulder 


and looked at him lovingly out of his deep, 


divining ¢ 


Fabian ! You have told us things w 
know quite well And yet it has been 
for us to hear them. It will be speciall 
for you tf nl » through da In 


faith with which vou begin it 


They all went then, with the exception 


of Li ter, tor it had becom his custom to 
linger for a few precious words with Miriam 
alone In the street, before t ttle gr 

broke up, Wace asked th ritualist why 


“ MONDAY 


had considered Lister’s words more 
plicable to Lister himself than to the 
ausing under a street lamp, the spiritual- 
a few words in his_ pocket- 
kk, and, tearing the leaf out, gave it to 
Wace 
There is my answer,” he said; ‘“ but 


COME 


NEVER ” 


blue was not in the least suspicious of hi§ 
presence there. The vagaries of journalists 
were well known to him, and he liked him 
there, for he was conipany, and a night beat 
was lonesome. It was not long before the 
cloudless sky grew all a pearl and the rivet 
mysteriously pale with the dark shipping 
upon it like and shrouded ghosts. A 


grey 


t read it until the Westminster chimes _ strange little wind came fluttering up from 
sounded again at midnight. ”’ the distant sea, which was the first breath 
hen t went their separate ways, but of the morning, and when that stilled there 
man of whom they had spoken had was a great silence. It was the grey dream 
Miriam nds in his, and her eyes were’ world ’twixt sleeping and waking in which 
lazzled the light in his. strange things might happen, and it seemed 
My darling! I love you, I love you! to Lister that a strange thing was going to 
rice { that | am not to have told you happen now. For a woman whose approach 
] he had neither seen nor heard stood near 
But knew it,’’ she answered, “ long him looking at the river, while with hurried, 
nervous hands she tried to remove her hat. 
They la 1 in pure happiness as they It was this piteous attempt of a poor and 
d « ther as true lovers should. struggling woman not to waste anything 
M ed! he cried. ‘Can't we that cost money which gave Lister time ; 
| for in her abstraction she saw nothing 
H I t ty made her smile, and yet between her and the river save the parapet. 
tw vel weet to her too, She was quite obviously of the respectable 
Pher re the law’s delays,” she replied. class, and the gleam of a wedding ring on 
Besides, 1 re not quite rich enough yet, the toilworn hand caught Lister’s eyes as 
1 it w t as good to belong to each he sprang upon her just in time to hold 
\ will wear the rose garlands — her back. 
f binding enough and very ‘Not that way, my dear woman! Not 
that way! There is a better road to take, 
God they are, and we will be whatever the trouble is!”’ 
nt th this, our summer day She was quite easily mastered, and with- 
it, despite their joy, her out the least strength to resist. After one 
wel rying for sleep, he kissed het startled glance into his face she began to 
ent joyously out. But sleep sob—great tearing sobs which shook her 
om him, for never had from head to toot. He telt that this was the 
ely alive, so thrillingly best relief for her, and, placing her on a 
trength and power. He eat, he stood by her until the storm should 
Itation of love, vet it was = abate. It soon died down of its own 
with a curious selflessness violence. 
\ med to Insist upon the happi- Fell me what the matter is,’’ he said 
iuse he was so happy then, and she answered him docilely in a 
uit oy did not make him rest weary, heart-broken way. 
elt no need ol sleep, so “1 went to the hospital vesterday, and 
e decid t moke a quict pipe on West- the doctor there told me I had cancer. | 
ee the sun rise on his know what that means. I couldn't face 
the 
he strolled up and down He did not doubt that this was the patient 
ew | and | and the ot whom Wace had poken, and although a 
ted that approach to few hours ago he might have been dumb 
ha busy part of London betore her misery he knew what to say 
vith a cheery word ot ex now. 
oliceman on the beat ‘| understand, and it was a bad hearing. 
11 ter, Laster it But you have a husband —children—l 
Own to the dawn Ihe man in thought so ind they are dearly fond of 
Prog 
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i—of course thev are! Think what they 
would have felt if you had lett them like 


Silent tears welled up and ran down the 
worn face, and the stricken creature looked 
it him wisttull 
It was rtly for them T wanted to do 


it. With me out of the way quick, they'd 


| pared such a lot. Sickness means hard 
tim with poor folk hke us. And then | 
couldn't tace the weeks and months of pain, 


Ihe light flashed into his face again as he 
nswered her ea 
But you are not called upon to tace It. 
You have only to suffer through this one 
day. lo-morrow and the future are with 
God, and He may choose to still your pain 


in hundred wa before another evening 


comes 
\s he spoke and she listened, with her 

ves upon his kindling face, their spirits 

touched : the one healing, the other eagerly 
orbing 


| never thought of it like that,’’ she aid 


lowly Just one day at a time. | up- 
t ort of make-believe, and yet it 

id seem to come easier.” 
It is no make-believe at all. Live out 


your da bravely and leave all the rest ; lay 


its burden, and don’t let it crush you any 
mor 
Almost suddenl the grey pearl oft the 
morning tlushed soft nto rose and gold, 
r thie 1had1 ind they both of them 
1 at it. Then the woman's sad eye 
Liste1 


pi 
t you t rt hike mine and 
I d t kr e answered honestly ; 
t I do know that there is truth in what 
I Won't 1 ti nd prove this 
l rrested squeak of official boots and 
it da ed utterance ot 
ol er no time to answel! 
\I | ] \\ ; l I ; 
e ma! I ou d out at 
| rit 1 t ¢ ] wit 
‘ a 


this gentleman has been talking to me, and 
Ll feel better 

The constable held up an admonitory 
finger as one who requested not to be told 
too much, 

Then if he’s given you good advice, 
mind you listen And now you'd best be 
getting back, tor your husband will have 
a fine tright 1 he wake up to find you 
missin’ 

“Come along, M1 
We will walk together until our 


Tavlor,”’ said Lister 
cheerfully 
roads divide 
But they did not part until he had seen 
her into the mean street, which had never 
seemed mean to her because love had dwelt 
with her ther 
I never thought to see it avain,” she 
said with caught breath I feel as thoug 
I had come back trom the dead. '’ Then she 


looked at him and he saw the mother in her 


eves “God bless you! You look ver 
happy 

So they parted, these waytare with 
blessing between them, and going back t 
his rooms, Lister enjoyed three hours’ swect 
and dream leep. But he was up ag 
before seven, and went to the swimmn 
bat that | I t Inv rat mselt 
the long d that was to be so full of acti 


He went carly to the newspaper office and 


did his tale ot bricks. He did it very quickl 


with an ease that astonished mselt H 
felt a sense of mastery over things physi 
and mental which laughed at difficult 
All effort was jovous to him, and over evet 
thing he did ran the thought of Miriam h 
a golden thread-—hke_ the parkling 
light upon danci wate 

Having completed the immediate dut 
did not hesitate about the next, for 
eemed to | t | hand : tim 
he had tail ( troubl tim ind 
thre that } e ota Ly 
itn \ ts to the tterer t 

hould turn tot | 
! It w ) ( 1\ \ 
tenderne nd d dstrengt dwt 
ith | nad hel | 1 to « 
come it Ch d ind 
temper to mat e red n 
but he w 1 iru 1 in l 
rely ther t of to 

! | r fl 
treet | | ‘ t t to t 

‘ | 





He stood by 


her 


torm should 


ive a vacam 


“ MONDAY 


until 


abate "'—p. 1109 


editor who 
had lei 
of anyl 


the 


Wi 


a 
ure lo 
ody Being 
intruder, 
thi 
promptne 


had 


and 
Ss In a itening 
ot that 


entered, Lister 


upon 


to make Lo 


an offel 


COME NEVER” 


reason first. 
il 
it. 
Ienglish. 


O'Reilly is 
you Insist upon 
You will also 


Why 


a many-sided man, 


and sound sense 


get 


you will 
get fine and cloquent 


man! he writes those un- 

signed leaders in 7 Norseman.  levery- 
body does not know this, but I do; and 
surely they are sane enough and clever 
enough 

Now this was news to Fenwick, who 
thought very highly of the unsigned leaders 
in question, Ile turned to the telephone at 
his elbow 

“Where is O'Reilly, and what's his num- 
ber tor pre ent PuUrposc ‘ 

Lister told him, a! 


id Fenwick got at him. 
“Hallo! I am Fenwick, of The W 


aicn- 








THE QUIVER 


tower. Lister is here, and he swears that 1 


I let 
the 


you into my team you won't kick over 
Is that 


lrish 


traces true PF 


rhe 


wires, 


the 
Its 


came back on 
not 
pleasant sound. is 

it. I'll jog the 


with niver a fling until me harness 1s off.” 


rich yoice 
they 


Phrue 


could deaden 
it 


on 


and even 


my horny 


hand upon van pace 


Fenwick made an appointment with him 


and then turned to Lister. 


“It is rather fortunate you told me this 
to-day and not to-morrow, for it would 
have been too late then.’’ 

I knew that,’’ answered Lister quictly ; 
that is why I came and persisted in the 
teeth of your scowl 


Fenwick regarded him a little curiously. 
‘Why didn't you You 
would have had a chance if you hadn't told 


speak for yourselt 


me about The Norseman.” 

I never thought of myself,’’ answered 
Lister simply. Besides, O'Reilly is a 
taye! he holds on like a bulldog. Now I 

1 sort of flighty here to-day and gone 

’ He broke off with a laugh. “I! 
forgot. That word is taboo; I have ex- 
punged it from my dictionary of life.” 

‘What is the matter with you asked 


the other abruptly. ‘You look so ridicu- 


lously happy.” 
Lister shook him warmly by the hand. 
You are the second person who has told 
I that to-day. I am happy, Fenwick, for 
1 am in love, and 1 love loves me. I am 
t happiest of the happy.” 
lie ran merrily down the stairs and ex 
inged the newspaper world for that met 
‘ tile one which hes round Mincing Lane 
br he had n elder brother there John 
Listes tea merchant—and there had been 
tq iarrel when the younger brother had 
ed the lid 1 ntage of a junior 
t I ty) ind elected to fight as a tree 
ec in the scatt 1 ficld of journalism 
r colours which to John Lister appeared 
re often tatterdemalion than respect 
le and flourishin 
merchant reeting wa tiff and 
KV rd, his inst e glance at Fabian 
( vel i esu Hie did not mean to 
button up his pocke if the lad really re 
ured hel but e didn't mean to be 
| nta it vi not he Youngster 
t | ( e their mistake but 
t must have well rubbed in- tor 
their own futur | So he was embar 


but, 
Fabian put a hand upon the stubborn shoul- 


rassed and grutt; nothing daunted 


der and smiled down into his { 
* John, old chap! I 
to-day, I couldn't 


ice, 
am Oo 


very happy 


stop away another minute 


We've just got to be friends again, for | 
miss you awfully! I still believe I made 
the right choice, but I lost my temper lik 
a silly ass. Will you forgive s:* 
Looking up int the young, handsom« 
face, the elder brother realised how terribly 
he had missed it, and reaching up his hand 


to the one on his shoulder, they exchange 
a clasp that was almost strong enough t 
hurt. John Lister’s surface ice quickl 
melted after that, and although he wa 
somewhat depressed upon hearing of Fabian's 
engagement to an artist, he soon recovered 
when told of the fashion-plate designing 


for he knew | 


that here was something solid 
and that women must be prettily dressed 
the ol Ile promise d 
willingly in wife’s that Mirnam 
asked Fabian 


until crack doom. 


name 


hus 
should be called upon, and he 


home to dinner that very evening. 
“IT can't to-day,”’ Fabian answered regret 
fully. ‘“‘ I’ve such a lot of things to do 


But it is good 
rather have my 


to feel we are pals again. I'd 
brother back 
Good-bye, 


old grumbling 


again than a tortune in mone, 


dear chap ; my love to the wile and kiddies 
And, leaning forward, he kissed his 
brother lightly on the cheek and was gone 
Lister’s next call was upon an Ugly Duck 
ling who had not turned up the previous 
evening. Now Bertram Telfer was a musi 
cian by the grace of God, but he had the 
artistic vices of idleness and procrastina- 
tion, so he only worked when he thought he 
would, which wi seldom Lister found 
him enjoying a siesta, but he on woke him 
out of that by the sincerity of | ratil 
which was prolonged and hearty 
You an Ugly Duckling! he finish 
“Why, vou will never even ito the 
usetul age-and-onion bird which Wace 
peaks of Where is the concerto that was 
to win the gold medal Where are th 
hundred and o1 thing brill tly begu 
and never tinished No l ing t 
leave you some writing on the wall as a 
warning which you are ne to rub out! 
Lister produced me lumimous paint, al 
wrote Mor Come Never on. the wall 
of his) trend room Phen, dropping all 
hi everity, he put two kind, compelling 


“ MONDAY COME NEVER” 


ls on Telfer’s shoulders and looked 
him squarely in the face. You know the 
meanil that proverb You've got to 
begin ir concerto this very day, and 
WI t never rub my writing out until 
it ha ne its work. Promise me.” 
felfer promised, and, being a gentleman, 
he kept word loyally. He never rubbed 
the writ out, even when it had done its 
V k 
\nd in such wise Listtr fared through his 
long and strenuous day. He forgot none 
hom 1} could possibly remember—not 
even t tle A.B.C. girl with the flower- 
like 1 nd the weak will for whom he 
red lle had long wanted to speak the 
lait ! of kindness to her, and this 
r ind the courage to do it She 
vith him at first, but a little 
later | her to her home in tears and 
t lle found so much to do that 
| t Ducklings were assembled 
he came in supremely happy, but 
t to tell them most of what he had 
don | lett out one incident, but ©’ Reilly 
filled if for him, and Wace had something 
t i bout the woman on Westminster 
Br 
1) know ?”’ he said, with seeming 
carel I was rather struck with some 
( rks of yesterday about put 
ti 1 y tt and so on I decided there 
ht t of a chance even for her 
if I operated at once: so I sent for her 
rly t morning and cut out a growth 
that ertainly have killed her, although 
it w t ncerous I had made a wrong 
all do from time to time 
She i ly to do well, and may live to 
l nn : 
| touching silence, and for a 
mon t ter hid his face Ile was so 
~ 





glad and thankful the woman’s pain was 
stilled. 

** Doesn't it strike you as a little strange ? 
‘that in 
done 
your 


7 
asked the spiritualist very gently, 
all your wonderful day 
anything for yourself—all 
efforts have been 


you have 
scarcely 
for others ? 

It did seem a little strange to Lister now 
he had time to think of it, 
up at Miriam, who was standing a little 
anxiously at 


and he smiled 
his side. 
““T do believe I have been neglecting our 


joint interests. And yet you have never been 


out of my mind for one moment. My 
darling ! we were right, and this sort of life 
is very strenuous, but how quickly—how 


very quickly——one arrives.” 
Some instinct made her bend, so that he 
tired head upon 


and Wace sprang forward to touch a wrist 


could lay his her breast, 
that was pulseless. 

‘ Over-excitement and a burst aneurism, | 
think,” he said quietly. here is nothing 


to be done, for he has gone.” 


se 
Later, when they had done all they could, 
Miriam had heart-broken 
Wace and the spiritualist 
by their dead 
“ You 
I did not 


and sunk into a 


sleep, watched 
friend. 

knew * And 
Hiow 
I knew by certain signs apparent to me 
the did 
was sure he was about to pass over to the 


other side.” 


said the surgeon. 
was that 
and others not see. I 


which you 


Do you think 
for certainly he heard some sort of 


** And how joyously he went. 
he knew 
hurry-up bell which was not for us ?”’ 
“It 


of us,” 


is always sounding, and it is for all 
the 
“ The pity is, we so seldom hear it. 


rather 


answered spiritualist 


sadly 








Kept Moving by the Wind: 
The Great Surging Sea 





THE WORK OF THE WIND 


By 


— i certainl one of the most English “ wv m fror 
remarkabl ind powerful force ot to blow ind originall 
Natur rf ul died, except by participle { 1 rb t! 
! t l hose occupation “ blown 
tly 1 | it, yet appeal Etymolk theretore 
i bl to I ot wonder. interesting « ection betwe 
kor it peration re as extensive a of the living creature, the i 
rie t beneficent and useful and the famil no 
I rmitu tructive the next relationship n uggestl 
t i leat hurls an acroplane The Lord God breathed I 
t t! t ist In our ¢ the breath life 1 sou 
| I tel Vel ol 1 rushi 1 1 V1 | 
“ the wind of t Lord lt 
The “ Spirit”’’ of Life pa e in bz XXVIII. 9 
\nd an interest fact about it 1s the the tour i () breath, and 
’ ip it b itself. For « these slain, that they may live 
i ind But pa {ter passa 
th is derived f juoted to show t | 
e Lat pirit t] whil pirit and lit that we h 
ra I t wh) meat Ly ledge that there the thutte 
I ju i new-bor tii 
, | | () 1 k lesti ! 
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his article 


A Romance of Nature 


B. 


tells of some of its many 
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forces of Nature is one we never see—the Wind. 


L.L.A. 


sided activities 
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THE WORK OF THE 


f the grandest and most mysterious forces 


ch we can conceive—untamable, 
blow1 vhere it iisteth,’’ before the power 
{ hich man 1S as a of straw, his 
th that of a reed. 

force 
the 
the 
between st dead air and air in 
the fact of the 
the eye, 
through the 
ry object that lies in its path. 
the 
at the sea level 


. 14°73 | th the tremendous pressure of 


W Isp 


* Merely 
physicist ; 


mighty 
ur wu I vement,’ replies 
explaining ditference 
motion, 


movement 


_ 


bei ul rned by though its 


ects are visible 


pressure it 


ordinary 


~ 
= 


pressure ot 
h ot surtace 


th ving a hurricane at 92 miles an 


y pressure it exerts upon 
vent them from dropping 
th rth, and the 


» 1 le » bubble as 


pressure it exerts 


well as outside it 


one of the daintiest 


Natu t imaginable 


7] 
y ' } 
is 1 } 1h) rhe 


The Pressure on the Bubble 


\ pressure to the air outside, 
bublle, and the magician 
Wind 1 t vanish before our eve 
. tion 1 tirred by the restless- 
ts uncertainty, its irregularity 


WIND 


human comfort and con- 
venience, its apparent irascibility ; and at 
times these characteristics find response in 


its disregard of 


the moods ot people. 
Hlow is air set in motion ? 
the 


directly one part is heated more than another, 


LBrietly, 
normal pressure of air is disturbed 
for heat causes air to expand and rise. In 
the 


This, then, 


doing so it leaves a space into which 


cooler surrounding air presses. 
is the key to wind: difference of pressure in 
stratum of the 


result of inequality of temperature. 


adjoining parts of a air, 


Why the Wind Moves 

But in determining wind movements cer- 
For 
instance, there is proximity to land or sea, 
for the 


tain conditions have to be considered. 


air over land heats more rapidly 


than that over water. rhe presence of 
water vapour influences the creation of 
wind, since the warm air, which alone can 
hold water vapour, has a pressure much 
lighter than that of dry, cold air. The sun, 
in its apparent journeys north and south, 
produces seasonal variations in heating 
which much affect the winds. And, as is 
well known, the greater the height above 
sea level, the less the pressure of super- 
incumbent air, and the less the heat. 
7F3 





Wave 


The Wind Dashing a 
Shore, 
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Evidently these conditions must affect the ing or outside the window tlows towards the 


natu direction and constancy of the fireplace and a draught of wind on a small 
movement of the air scale is created. 

So important is wind in influencing the This law of the ascension of warm air and 
activities of man and the habitability of any its re plac ment by cool air is the secret of 
portion of the earth, that a special depart effectual ventilation It is a matter of 
ment of physics, meteorology, is con keeping up artificially a constant circuit of 
cerned with it and the allied study of air, and, dependent on the aspect of the 


weather house and its position with regard to the 
The atmosphere, as the medium for the prevailing winds, of utilising these con- 


conveyance of sound waves, electric currents ditions to advantage. 


and aircrait, demands increasingly pro- One sometimes finds singular ignorane: 
found understanding in order to master it. of the law of circulation \ friend will 
And in face of the marvels revealed in visit a patient Iving ill with an infectious 
recent years, we are quite prepared to disease, and take ai seat anywhere but 
listen to further wonders Some day we where he should do so, i.c. in a line betweer 
may perhaps have scientific demonstra the window and the fireplace, or the opel 
tion that wind is instrumental in effecting door and the tireplace 
transference of thought. Another person tri to escape down a 
Meanwhile we can produce conditions passage filled with smoke when the house is 
Which create wind on a small scale All we on fire, but fails to avail himself of th 
have to do ts to light a fire in a room, and freshest current of air near the floor. He 
the heated air above the grate, being lighter should creep on hands and knees along that 
than the air in the room, ascends the chim- passage, 
ney, while the cool outer air from the land- ven in these hygienic times people ar 


a. See j > 
sas Ve , 
* ; 


ode 





the Beginning . 
Of a Hurricane Sir Marry Johnston 
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to be f d who insist on tightly closing are of greater importance, the Prevailing 
wind s or and ventilitor in the grate North-easterly Winds. Their vatson d’étre is 
at 1 t, preferring warm but vitiated air similar to that of the Trades. The presence 
to the ener ing current which, if it had of land, owing to its greater heating power, 
the « would renovate body and mind. interferes with the formation and direction 
It is th while visiting certain wards of of the winds, notably in the case of the 
what a part wind plays in monsoons of South Asia, where seasonal 
t tr t of the patients variations follow the apparent path of the 
\ PI we apply the important = sun, alternately over land and over water. 
law of { to the heating of the atmo- Land and sea breezes alternate by day and 
I n within the Tropics. There night along a coast because of the unequal 

is 4 fall 


ott i 
i | 





. I 
ll t 
t ri 
l WwW 
Ww < 
uld 
| I The 
After the Photo 
Hurricane. 6. H. Eastman 
ti { 
in t l torial Regions cause these cool heat acquired by the air over water and 
W to | to the westwards, so to speak. over sea Ihe direction of local winds is 
3 their permanent movements over much affected by the disposition and height 
ive materially aided navi- of the land, though over huge expanses of 
ind have been appropri water they have a clear path. 
North-east Trades in the 
and the South-east A Wonderful System 
rm hemisphere It would take too long to consider here 
If the ereat circulation.”” the operation and locale of particular winds ; 
W { warm air flowing above but something should be said of the wonder- 
Wind It eradually descends ful system of their working, for the most 
the Temperate Regions, apathetic materialist must in some degree 
in exactly the opposite be stirred to reverential respect for the 
ide Winds, i.e. towards intelligence that devised it. Here is a bene- 
lsouth-cast. These westerly ficent transference of warm air trom the 
wind ti they reach the inface, heated Tropical Regions, where its continued 
hose which play upon presence would make life unendurable, to 
mo across the Atlantis the Temperate Regions, where its mildness 
re ¢ lit South-westerly Wands is wanted to “ temper’ the cold. lo the 
harthet { d duplicated in_ the Femperate Regions, where are the big 
re, re polar winds, habitabie areas of land, come the winds 
j i thie northern hepusphere most suitable for mankind, enabling him to 
wher to the vast land areas, they work in comfort while to the Tropical 
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Regions blow the cooling Trade Winds, 


in hnavigatl westwards 


} 


ges before the advent of steam and electri 


motor powel 


The system of t ds is interwoven 
with the histor {f mankind—his migra 
tior h comm I his industries, his 
physical and 1 1 activities Britons 
owe more of their adaptability and endu 
ance than thev imagine to the alternation, 
the clockwise chat of the wind, from the 

ft southern breeze the moisture-laden 
west winds, to the b north-eastern and 
east winds which | acquired icy cold 
In pa over the plains and stepp ol 
rth-east and ea bLUurope 


of Moisture 


service performed by wind ts the 


and subsequent 
transference of it in the form of rain clouds 
Che distribution of moisture is as important 
distribution of temperature already 


impossible, if wind 


failed to perform its allotted office of carry 
the clouds from over the oceans to the 

{ t Without uch beneticent help 
the clouds would discharge their rain ovet 
ime tract { water from which the 

| it h dt their water Vapoul 

© indy d é h the clouds scudding 
I the sl d think, perhaps, more of 

1 etiect t { the useful purpose 
t ibout to In tl fern wate! 
iro ( to | l e need to dwell 
continent I mn where ram 1 

to appreciate t rk of the \ l 

( t 1 t 1 posit the 


t eal 
Sal 11 Nort \ The former are 
n pphed th rain from the clou 
ed to tl l Prevaih Soutl 
\W | the At t 
‘ | Pacit in the 
I 1 th fol | ‘ ear t I 
t coasts mount ranges whose cold 
f ' by, 1 
by ! l i 
] t! I int ns 
I | Is ¢ ‘ 
i , Cents 
it] ( | | { 
1 ist [1 but 1 
a tel \ 
I ti t miteror for 


during the 


In the case 
Veru on the 
Andes barricade 

Prades which have blown across 


the most part dry 
Chile and 
America, the 
South-east 
the 
desert 


of northern 
South 
them from the 


west ot 


continent and unfortunately for thi 


strip of coast, on the ocean side the 


winds blow westwards away from the shore. 
Besides acti as the agent for distri- 
buting heat and cold, moisture and dry- 


ness, which may happen to be character- 
istic of them, winds transport seeds fron 
the plants which grew them to spots miles 
away where they germinate and_ flourish 


fitted with dainty 
attachments for thus 
flight on “ the wings of the wind 
of the 
ing chapters of science concerns the way the 


earth, 


Certain seeds are specially 


wings or dow aerial 
and one 
most fascinat 
even across interver 


sown with 


water, has beet 
and trees by the aid of the wind 
The W 


are directly due t 


AVet ol the crc il ( is and lak 
of wind uj} 
the surface of the water ad no work 
performs Is more Impressive to the eve 


man, or more destructive to his life. It is 


entirely urface movement which Is pl 
duced, except in shallow depths and off the 
shore, pre li In parallel undulati 
ridge wl the ocean, where the waves 
may reach a height not actually “ moun- 
tains high but nearly fitt feet 
Nature’s Scavenger 

In conclusion, reference must be made to 
a most important office ful | by the w 

that of Natur cavengel lL remembe 
on a certal \ l Mare Visitl 
i class-room of rie mall childs in 
County Council hool 1 wa ked to 


speak to ther ind racku ! bi for 
i suitable i t, bethor t 1 
tussle with the wind « iv to tl 
hool. So L held forth « marvels otf 
its work, and ib t visit was 
mused to tind t littl had dubbe 
mit the Wind lad 1} periect 
welcome to ¢ beca t 
way they ld | In { | 
me trut f 1 rememl t 
on the tine cle purity tk of tl 
rh "y r, pict 
Ce} thi " { rty st | ¢ 
i\ 1 « I y choking 
t trom | \ I imme! ind 
decay dank kk Vt 1 tl 


CORRODING GOLD 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XXV 
TRAGEDY 


failed to reach Glen 


| time prevent Kitty's letter 


ied, and Ted « 


when it was too 


uly received 


wild 


r the 5s to vo out on the 
X ] 
‘ i little glum over con 
( wa not likely to have 
| Ped’s receipt of such 
ed his spirits at once 
‘ e billiard-room at the 
to put tn an hour er two 
( torm to abate 
( for billiards was one 
lishments in which he 
erable proticu dur 
had been a commercial 
brother-in-law’s expres 
e conned the address of a 
Immediately he had opened 
¢ he left the root 
KK ‘ ‘ { dismi | left Ted 
( t \ll ‘ dt \ 
v1 I tne heet « 
I d the | t letter he 
ie tried to clear himsell 
th \ r 
r did he aare to 
the very memory of it 
Hle wa ot surprised 
‘ i No w n with a 
Id do otherwise 
\\ ext! He sat down on the 
t bachelor 1 1 and 
t the cru nupled heet 
but no am t of elo 
te pl ( ld wi} 
proof of hi 1] ind in 
H lie t \nna 
e had lie to all other 
K | I if | ved her 
| I of which he 
1 { her ip 
( S » Ww } held 
| ot V t ft 


S. SWAN 


was intimate enough with his 
lie knew 
further good out 


put in, but he 
host to be able to excuse himself. 
that, so far as getting any 
of the sport was concerned, he was done 

back Hie took the 
Bradshaw up from the little bookshelf te 


be found in room of that perfectly 


Yes, he Ww uld cro 


every 


appointed bachelor house and made a study 
of the trains. By getting to Newcastle he 
could catch a train which would run him 
into King’s Cross at ten-thirty that evening 


He would take that 


He was about to run down to the billiard 
room to tell Tony Bagshot he had to go 
when Cyril burst in 

Say, old chap, [ve had a wire from 
Clare She wants me t to my people 
at once, She's there, ind my father has 
come home 

“Oh!” said Ted rather heavily “Te 
yoing toc 

“Has he wired you, too? asked Cyril 
interestedly But, naturally, the old man 
would like to see you \ regular family 
party, I Py e, engineered bv Clare 


Cyril did not mean to be ironical, but 


that ved to 
Ted 


Charters sat up 


onve 


suddenly and surveyed 


his brother-in-law with a certain kind of 


erious interest. Cyril was quite harmless, 
but he had no qualities of mind or heart 
such as command for a man the re pect and 
idmirati f his fellows A pretty aver- 


ge, useless cumberei f the cround 
neither better n worse than hundreds of 
hers whose manhood had been crushed by 
lack of responsibility and of any serious 
call to quit themselves like men 
Charter ld make no boast. In fact, 
his sins of omission were greater, for he 


othe He 


was of better stuff than the 


had all the reeding, the fts, the extra- 

d ! ‘ | power and charm which 

I bor ! enturi ot priv leve And 

‘ f tl ri e had been nobly 

ed bd n kK g t] h he himself had 
fall so OW Or 

At th t of Ped Charters 

was asl 1 of 1 lf, of Cyril, of the 
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ented, and some She happer to m 
“And 
ty to his beautitul a hole I can't: ve 


ol 
feature Cyril slid from the table and took a turn 
He w honestly sorry for Cyril, bound across the floor An odd expression came 
he was to Clare, who treated him pre- on his face, robbing it of its bovishness 
cisely 1 person of no account, a mere “Ts it advice you want, old chap? 
necessary stepp tone certain ends she If you’ve ar to offer that would fit 
had in view And h abilities were so the case I'll hear it, d Ted forlornly 
mediocre that, even if they managed to vet as he drew out h irectte ¢ ( 


him a seat In Parliamen 
achieve anything more, 
1 Ul 


; political life without 


She doesn’t I 
Fact 1 Cyril, I's 
orders from her th I 

r and t d n I 

I Perh Pp a | 
ar 

( rii, co 1c! | ast 
door, and tt dow 
tl are n table ] ked 

mpath nto Te 


He looked é 
| ¢ +} mot 
felt 1 elf al t 
1) . 
there nother 1 
to Kitty, ane UP 
M Helder ! 
bed 1ded 
| , ‘ ('] + 
: ‘Pl 
Well, not ex 
hi | J 
now that M bie \ 
t i¢ he 1 ‘ 
Fed t 
| 
} ‘ h 
Ani 1 ‘ 
il ' ) 


wa he never would 


») In the 


But Cyril 


but would hen go back to 


next words dumbt« 


maelstrom peace you're out after, back It’s the 
adding o much only w 
Charters stared at h brother-in-law 
answered Char full minute in amazed lence 
m Wreford.’ “But—but why do \y 4 oe 
What does she “Because I’ve been thi nm 3.” se 
I hope he’s fit Cyril rim| nd t ell! And it 
lad to ( h m.” dor n't et better \ I ] ! T 
t bovish ri in worst And now we're o1 business 
Fed, I tell ye frankly { I could 
thing about him o back and wip it il rotten year 
t my marchin take my old berth at Har witl | 





k | ‘ 
mav as well tell Ted, selli ‘ to tl re 1’ I'd do it 
( nie what to ves, and be t w i wipe ¢ 
the other t ft Be. know hoy 
nished, hut the bad I feel 
( the ¢ ol She died, « t ‘ 1 Ted, at 
with interes ind h Vole neve! } | ‘ med 
ne t tive nk t i me 1 
cl i} N tl ny She « I | her 7 4 By G 
blow over It’ l’i Iw ec her! And ¢ rr he 
he tu ed if he l« » h t h I 
ed moustache She doe ‘ cent tor ‘ Sh ! 
} comfortable ood as t me I’n t 
rter denly bird I’ve « t ‘ 
I | derable ¢ ( I} har 
m| Yo ef been ) ] l | tl el 
he |] vritten } ne \\ ‘ N re 
cent Wi t ( of it 
Cyril Not | nv! J r-mat 
Ted; but it I t 
. More ; ; Charter 
I could put two w hitte I e.4 ent ‘ " 
ell ( | } n J | t} reve t ! 
n't have th ! lire I er tne ‘ 
ild have minded whicl ( | 24 eV pl 1 to tl 
tent = ' 
poe ‘ Hle | ( re , } 1, mistake 
t rd of h in th ‘ I t 
thy tot but never i ‘ r ol 
! | 1] \ 1 w hie rl | t\ 
‘ el ot the hk ( 
hich ¢ adi , | 
‘ t ‘ ! t hye n t } tte sut 
Vv don’t y ! t s iN 
i2 
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ou re doing now sr It’s 


ct, Cyril. She's my sister, 


th Cyril mumbied some 


irters did not catch 


r to-day, then? And will 
OI hall lL; ' Cyril said 
hormai voice 
tel We needn't 
looked up the beastly 
1 that, if we vo into 
Hexham at two-fifty, we 
thirty, landing us in 
late We can dine on 


» Wreford next morning 
Cyril, with some 
init, and he took him 
his own packing 
‘ these two men, of 
nd upbringing, came 
‘ h other than they 


( h conceived a new 


, and they went to 
Charters had in the 
were alway ready lor 
nt the night 
la lemere by the 


but Charters de 


Waterloo in the taxi 


r an hour or 


POO he proceeded in 
fashion to St. John 
he w He went first 
re he was inter 


P \l Charter , a ds the 
t think there’s 
nd the el ‘ 
hed Charter who 
ed mi 
he Wo | ct ( 
Were ike, | 
! t I 


but if I don’t, be sure to tell her I was 
here.” 


‘I shall be certain to do that. She 
often talks about you, Mr. Charters.” 
“Does she? I am giad to think she has 


you to look after her, for I am sure you'll 
do it well 

‘I wish I could do it better,” answered 
Eliza disconsolately. “I can’t bear to think 
of the future without her. She has been 
18) good to me! I had no idea that there 
could be anybody quite so kind and good 
in the whole world!” 

I suppose he ips ol people come to 
inquire? ” 

* Crowds All orts of people—char 
women and newsboys and policemen and 
dustmen, as well as grand foiks in cat 
riages and motors! I don’t believe there 
is anybody in London who has as many 
friends,” said Eliza proudly. “And some 
of them went away crying yesterday when 
we had nothing but a poor message to 
rive them 

Charters went out, shaking his head 
here seemed to be no rest for the sok 
of his foot that day, yet there was no 
sign of indecision about him as he turned 
away from the gat 

He merely went round the corner into 
Marlborough Hill to Anna Helder’s door, 
and when he reached it he knew that that 


was the main object on which he had 


He yvave ood morning to the = smart 
parlour-maid, who showed him at once 
into the beautiful room—half drawing-room, 
half study--where Anna spent her leisure 
hours and entertained her friends. 


She was there alone, practising at the 
piano, of which she was passionately fond 
At sight of Ted Charters she appeared 


disconcerted for a moment, for he wa 
certainly the last person she expected 
to see 

She wore a gown of black crépe de Chine 
with a touch of gold on the bodice, very 
plainly made, and having a_= sweeping 


train which set off her fine figure to ad 


Vantave 
Sh j ked tire l and rather old, Ted 
lt he entered and the door w. 
' ed } h | } 
It \ i, Ted ’ she said, with a slight, 
forced smuil Why, [| thought vou were 
lL came tror Scotland last night,” he 
answered gravely, and sat down on the 
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nearest chal How did you leave Uncle — few words scribbled across it. She scarcely 
Hein looked at it. but her face flushed deep! 
Better but not well he won't. live “TI told her the truth She deserved It 
long, Ted, and he has set his house in You were marrying her under false pre 
orde! He wants me to go out to Holland tences 
and live with h for good, and | think “] suppose I was,” he said quietly 
1 will I’m tired of London.” he stooped to pick up the sheets which 
She leaned ; nst the mano and began she had allowed to flutter to the floor 
to pick to piece unch of little yveilow I thought that most probably you'd like 
and-gold Scotch roses that were stuffed in to know that your arrow had reached th 
her belt mark 
She wa feel frightfully uncomfort She made no answer, and her eves, fu 
able, for she had never betore ecn Ted of bitter pain, were fixed steadily on the 
Charte1 pre rally vrave, and sh reund Anu repre rem ! 
new b n t t he | 1 ethi he « | ce met, but ra ‘ ! 
behind ups l 
Well ve hed me Ani he I’m ¢ ‘ } | quit I 
said presently Phere ire! I'm ! t « | land l've | 
Hie } I ! | pe ket-book he 1) ro d to Aunt ] ila sh ecem t I 
juare eny h « ( I last jolly ba Phat woman wh 0k ter 
etter her iwcet with Kathiecn’s her here is hardl ny pe Have 





‘* * Well, you've dished me, Anna.. . “er 3 
There you are!’ 
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d 


tion, 


have 


Anna, 
her 


Aunt Julia sh 


you 


but 


( 


well she shouldn't 
Anna ll be much 
1 won't mention it.” 
We d t talk about 
ily \ a matter ol 
lk very little now 
Probab we han't 
ail, ter Aunt Jul i 
mly link If vou vo 
Heinz | hope u ll 
re worse place than 
Life flows peacefully 
t take so much out 
h Cl eye he 
S etl told her it 
ere d rned back 
for all that h ne 
feel Chin might 
( | taken he ~ ul c 
re the product of 
i ow in’t help 
1 desperate ‘I’m 
I ha itd he r! 
ke nd tell het 
t IK 
Cl mine Noth 
I d an t rie t ‘ 
Yi inder She 
esn’t see thre h I 
he never w for 
ett tten cs 
1 the reckon I 
ave | ed the 
ral laid h nd 
nd all her woman’s 
( | nt ke he 
‘ \ \ 1 rk It 
n It « t be! 
n't 
{ ? hy i } ' 
| lad I 
| nk y ve b 
‘ Ci iid 
" kly, nd Anna 
thin but her in 
1! 
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tense misery, threw herself on the sofa and 
wept her heart out among the cushions. 
Cyril thought a good deal about Ted 
Charters as the train ran down into Surrey. 
Never had he liked him so well. If pos- 
sible, he determined to give him a leg up. 
He would take an early 
talking to Kathleen and of getting things 


pat hed up between them. Their case was 


opportunity of 


not hopeless, as they were both alive and 
Anna Helder had done her worst. 

Having come to this conclusion, Cyril 
lit a Cigarette, opened out the Morning 
Post, and, amony the political intelligence, 
in which he now took some interest, he 
learned that Dick Byyrave was to centest 
Kast Breen as a Labour candidate. 

He sat taring at the pal igraph a vood 
while, and his face settled into a kind of 
rim determination The look was still 
when he got out at Wreford 
platform. 


on his face 
Junction and saw Clare on the 
He had 


that het presence 


wired early in the morning, so 
there was no surprise. 

‘I didn’t let them send the car, for it’s 
a fine morning, and I wanted to talk to 
you, Che cart is here for stuff 
Where S Ped: , she asked. 

{ lett him at the Albany. We vot in 
late last night, and we slept at his place 7 


But why 


your 


didn’t he come? I am sure 


j 


I thought | had made my message urgent 


enouvh, she said as they turned to leave 

He won’t come, Clare Anna has put 
her spoke in, and it'll take some trouble 
to put thil ri it 


Kitt i little fool! I've had one talk 


with he She oes on as if we were all 
plaster nt i la cases They all 
do that Oh, but I’m deadly sick of 
th ' Your father is the only human 
14 n the place ’ 
How is he asked Cyril, not appear 
| 


remarks He had had 


to resent her 


to digest a yvood many similar ones of 
late 

He's all right—looking younger, I 
think Your mother is in a= state of 


seraphic happiness, but that doesn’t pre 

vin me occasional digs I’m 
) top her We've both vot to 
omething is settled about 
If you et in for East Breen, of 
I won't get in for East Breen, because 


I’m not standing, Clare,” said Cyril 


quietly 
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She stood still in the readway and looked 


at him steadily 
She was looki well herse!f and ridi 
l | stume ol 


mart French sailor 


ly young in_ her 


tlou girlish ce 
Harris 


tweed and a 


hat with a quill at the side—the proper 
country get-up, which became her quite 
well 

Now, what new idiocy Is this: I've 
had about enough of late, Cyril Il warn 
you my temper isn’t anything to_ brag 
about this morning!’ 

I’m not standing, repeated Cyril 
quietly. “Let us walk on. Which is the 
way, and is it far?” 


It’ a mile tl 


h the park Wi yo 


cket. But, Cyril, in 


the name ot oodness, what dado you 
mean: , 

I’ve just seen that Dick Bygrave 1s 
the Labour candidat I’m not fightin 
him, thank you, Clare 

Dick Byvrave ! she echoed in. tone 


of ineffable scorn You would let a trifle 
like that stand in your way! ” 


trifle, but we're not 


ng to discu t, Clare,” he said, and his 
hace hardened to an obstimacy he had 
never be re een in it 

It made him look very like his mother, 
ind a xt of chill eemed to creep vel 
her 

But, Cyr } cried in a low enst 
voice which indi 1 the depth of her « 
ple Ire \ ! be mad! ¥« can't 
| fast a e with people like that 
Nob dy d 

Can't I It’s open to any man to change 
his mind I’ ve t mine made up as to 





roing to say I’]] put it on to 
corner It’s no use talk 
Ciare Understand that l I 


the three 1 test 


Byyrave I won't, I tell you, nor come 
vithin sight or hearing of him in my hifi 
if | 1 avoid it Now let’s talk 
i it methiu ‘ 
If you go up with that cock-and-bull 
et to yout ther, it’s all up with us,” 
] anyril 
I don’t think ) My mother will under 
nd She knew the Bygrave She would 
ee the indecte quickly en h 
I th Ill tal t | { Austr lia na ee 
vh he little i t, Clare | 
! en't I 1 ‘ ected 
oh ' perl | hat he eant 
r he | eflort either to 
iim a home I flection or anytl 


to which a man its entitled in married life 


She had indeed very soon after their mar 


riage permitted him to see that her motive 
had been an entirely e.fish one, and that 
his demonstrations of affection bored het 
to extinction She had n pared him of 
late On the contrary, she had railed 

everythin connected with him and his 
people, and he had once even said that 
she had been badly cheated in marryin 


him 
He had swallowed all these insults, but 


not one of them was forvotte 


“And what do you prope to do wit 
me?” she asked shrilly I’m not goi 
to Australi: 

‘] didn’t expect that yo would h 
answered in the same | nile 
Voice \ 1 told me Glen] I th 
you were ck of the ht of me, so pre 
ably Ill be a yvood riddance ] this th 
house Rather a nice pl ( tats Wh 
there’ tl 1 man 

He darted from her side in pursuit 
a figure he iwoin the distance by the side 
of the orn ental lak 

Clare went on to the house, feeling ver 
sick at heart But before the day clos 
real trouble took the place o main 
ones 

The even prapne ( ne the me 
that the Hh beds ( ! oul 
brother of Lord Radieict himst 


CHAPTER XXVI 
IN THE HOUSI 


gor alinge mtn r 4 the top of a b 
Whitehall, saw w iet 


tlony the pavement al 


iown 


himself foot-boar ence 1 
the vround, while the b iy li 
motion 

That v i most danger ceed 
and, if anyt! had hay ed, J 
hould have been obl ead t ve evidence 
that nobody w: t bl t yourse 
uid Estelle Rodney rey 

Joh mer i ned a I ! k 

I w I 1 I’d ik 
Phere ene! ly 1 a il i 

} t ‘ t at nd w 
ee ey ; | e 

k } yu are } ve picture 
f health 
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had a Cannes 


month at 
nly last night.” 
re you staying 


he Cobur for a few days, 


W reford 
buy it, 


re going back to 
mother want to 


I ady 


r and 
to meet Boltwood to 

ke that, Estelle.” 

be rlad to be near Lon- 

vely. “It makes life 

come 


glad you have 


k to-day. Last 


hear him spe 


expect it Estelle made 
Glide went on. “He’s more 
it than I expected After 
Mi Rodney f VM hen one 

he twaddle talked inside these 


( pectacle men make of 

ks well, of course. But, if 

he would not be effec- 
noticed that: 

Dick I’ve heard yarns on 


Gladstone downwards Sut 


ri about Dick, I think, 
the whole of that big 
I will be the only ones 
I nterest n him.” 
‘ t 
he contest at East Breen 
everybody for, though a 
te had been found to take 
. lace, Bygrave had got in 
It sincerely regretted and 
l t I ment by the yreat many 
wing power of labour 


knew Byyrave did not 
head 


file of the 


I he Wa and 


I ink and 


irched | 


mply_ be- 





ther which made an 
} > views 
nor a revolu 


iowever, but a living example 


i responsibility which 

i] tt of eloquence, which 
rip the audience on 

hh urprised many 

M now destined to 


more critical crowd. 


make h maiden 
‘ ( mons, and he 
| (, lew be the only 
t to hear him 
I think idl Fisted le 
1! 


slantwise toward Palacé 
if you should see Dick 


as they crossed 


Yard “And, please, 


betore he speaks, don’t tell him I am in 
the House 
‘But why not: It would help him,” 


said John bluntly. 

The colour wavered in Estelle’s face. 

‘I would rather you did tell him. 
Why, there is Eugene Woods crossing over! 
I must wait and shake hands with him, His 
book is a success, John. Have you read 
ar” 

“No. But Dick says it is good stuff.” 

“And look at him! Hasn’t he changed? 
Why, he even walks differently! He seems 
taller, more dignified, different altogether.’ 

John 
Estelle 


not 


’ 


“Success works said 
Glide, 


was aware that Eugene, too, loved her. 


wonders,” 
and he wondered whether 
A variety of motives sends men to litera- 
or, at least, to voicing their thoughts 
upon paper. When there is acute personal 
experience at the back, very often the power 


ture, 


to move and to grip is there with it. 
Eugene Woods had written a powerful, 
moving book in clear and simple language, 
so shorn of rhetoric that the 
critics were rather baffled by it. The highest 
that could that it 
did not contain one superfluous word. And 
Eugene 


the flowers of 


praise they give it was 


they gave that praise without stint, 


had arrived! 
His eves Estelle stand- 


ing by John Glide and waiting for him to 


clowed as he saw 


approach 
Estelle had changed but 
l and 


surroundings 


though 
clothes, 
made, had slightly 
her looks. She 
woman. Many 
soul’s ex- 


little, 


refined simple 


exquisitely cut and 


} 


added to the distinction of 


Was a gracious, attractive 


called her beautiful because het 
pression her 


sympathy and her interest were all flowing 


was in face, because her 


in the wide, gracious channels most cal- 
culated to deepe n and accentuate them. 
Hler manner, so free from affectation or 
consciousness of self, never failed to put 
all who talked with her at their ease. 

“How do you do, Eugene?” she said, 
smiling happily “We had the ‘ The Deep 
Channel’ sent to us at Cannes, and there 
was such a regular fight for it. I believe 
everybody down to Lulu read it, and cer- 
tainly everybody felt the better for it. So 
rlad, Kuen oO very, very vlad 

Phank vou ud Kuyvene, and his voice 

wa i. trifle unsteady 


John turned h head and looked away 
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He would have walked away, only, as he 
ipposed that the errand of Woods was 
flentical with | own, he retlected that 


they had better enter the Strangers’ Gallery 


ether 

Why, there is Eliza Inman now! ” cried 
] tells ] usl It 1 quite i itheri 
of the clan Oh, de ‘ nd fish her out 
John, and get her safely across, or some 
thing will happen as sure as fate! Eliza 


doesn’t see very well, and she is as 1 n 


John departed obediently to pilot the tall, 
ngular figure in deep mournin worn for 
Mrs. Dyner, who had left the house in St 
John’s Wood and a small annuity to Eliza 
her secretary and companion, that be 
her last act of loving-kindnes and mercy 
performed towards the needy 


Fugene Wo vl tood by Estelle, and h 


face wore i trange expression. which 
lightly embart ed her 

I haven't seen you for a lor time, 
estelle—not for over six month But you 
don’t change You are one of the women 
who will never chanye.” 

Estelle laughed 

| hall only vrow older lke everybody 
else But don't iy that, Kuvene It we 
don’t change we t nate, and these are 
Taj d day 

There had been a new and extravagant 
exhibition of the tactics of the militant ul 
tragettes in tl neighbourhood the pre 
\ u night ind <¢ equently the po ( 
force had been ‘ ed, and almost every 
woman in the Vie t “ uspect 

Even poor Eliza, who loathed and scorned 


the whole movement, had not been immun 


from inquiry and espionage She arrived 
Estelle’ le breathless and fur 
Soon no decent w will be ble to 
walk il th ree he id See thar 
rufhan with tl tr cheon over theres 
| ve hia wi I and howe I 
Dick permit he ked me n 
( » lad t ( bestelle \ i] 
ible t n ! \ ere to to 
T ect I Irom e the | 
It wa the | harried ne } 
‘ with thei thie t task, to her re 
referred, but Este \ 
' 1 ¢ 1 , ae ' | hye ‘ 
n. She « hardly tell J 
Cl t! t ( re ve lool 
tor he my u 
quest I 


Good-bye, John Not a 
you pleas 

They parted ind, tak 
she proces to pilot her 
ol entr e to the Ladi 

I Dick \ 
Wasn't d of him t 

id I} 

No It was Lord All 
mea t ket l have t ‘ 
Do y uke vhether ny 
lle ner ( | 

k i have Cl he d 

None « hem llow 
Estelle! The » On | 
thin ha pened 1 1 
eem toi. e that Dick 
reat n I 

Il am irprised at 
don’t co in their live 
sometime he Miss Ir 

Oh, ye Mr. and Mr 
to tea with me last Sur 
house, Estel Think of 
with i ni n her \ ( 
wake ay the middle « 
lie stil a rt of fngl 
dreamed it ‘7 It h I 
I've seet h 
pound eal 
off part t \\ 
hundred t ! t ! 
ften can n Mr Dyin 
re lovely pr ‘ ul 
come t \r t aT 
you know I ti it 
you think at « e Wo! 

I doi ( d st 
“ very full wee 

I didn’t to belie 
1) er r that 
whe t he rie 
the dat I nad 

he my f done 
WV n u t 13 

bmerye t h | n I 
verge! II ‘ ‘ 
t} ‘ \l Dyner 
CG i cal 

ve ( | 
1 be q 1 t 

We 

| 1 her tor 
but pre 
watehiur 

| h ( ! ! 


WwW rd to Dick, 
t Eliza’s arn 
towards the do 
Gallery 
ou a ticke 
remember me 
wh 
n Dick tor ag 
of the Byg1 
dd the a 
( ‘ \ I n 
Cal the a 
t De 
1] These t] 
\ see the 
n 
13) ive ¢ 
| in I 
: id | 
Sometir 
he h iT 
est | have 
ppened, Este 
I live! I'v 
I c | 
] 
rt 4 
' 1) 
lL, kestelle 
e, and her v 
n Ge best 
horril 
I | 
} +} 
1} { co 
\ 
\ 
} ‘ \ 
N talkir 
‘ effor 
ri 
(; 
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Grill In the last year she had taken much hardly capable of following, or, at least, of 
‘| questions and followed — grasping the substance of Bygrave’s impas- 
pening intelligence the efforts tioned speech But Estelle did not lose a 
al t to deal with them. And she’ word. Her bosom heaved, her eyes glowed, 
en Dick Bygrave got his and it is certain that, had Bygrave looked 
sing from the inside the up and been able to see her face through the 
nd searching knowledge of Grille, there could not have been a single 
of the people, would make doubt in his mind. It was his pre-ordained 
mate who listened to him up there behind 
S | t cern him for quite a while, the bars. the woman bestowed upon him 
thy care by God 
tive o’clock and in a full When he sat down Estelle rose quietly 
rose to | feet A and said to Eliza Inman that she would 
him with interest, fer have to vo. 
brave fight at East “Can't we go and have tea at an A.B.C. 
r fight, moreover, which or somewhere for old times’ sake?” said 
pect of all and had secured Kliza wistfully 
hip of his opponent, a But Estelle shook her head. She was 
“ ( 
ed 
ic 
le 
MAS Mi. Sine’ 
catered Hh 
f 
} 
f 
*** Dick Bygrave!’ she echoed... *‘ You would Orawn oy 
He { \ let a trifle like that stand in your way!’ (py. 1124) % & Soot. 


1127 
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not in the mood for tea at an A.B.C. in’ “I was very sorry about the whole thing, 
; such company. And what is Cyril about 
: “Not to-day, dear, l’ll come out to “Cyril Oh, he has been all the winter 
‘Ambrosia’ one day soon and see you | in Australia We hope he is coming hom 
want to go now, but you should stay a soon His wife is living in her own flat 
little while Chere will be other speeches, in Clanricarde Mansion What a hollow 
} and you micht find it interesting Besides, mockery that marriage w and is! J am 
if Mr. Bygrave ave you a ticket, he will so sorry for them both 
be sure to come and fetch you out to tea.” Bygrave, watchi the weet, fine out- 

Then wouldn't you wait to see him line of her face, thought how her syn 
too said Eliza eayerly pathies had widened and what marvels two 

But | stelle aid hastily that she would yeal had wi 1 it for her 
rather not She felt glad for the moment He w quite conscious that the ye 
to escape from Kliza’s chattering tongue had done evet more for him, and that the 
She wanted to be alone, to think over what had put him in the right way, so that 
she had heard, to indulge in a_ certain might reach those finer heights possible to 
secret pride over Dick Bygrave’s achieve true manl 
ment “Let u t down here, if you won't fir 

When she got to the bottom of the narrow, it cold Phere is a nip in the wind yet 
winding tall which vave access to the for May 
Gallery, he was waiting for her “TIT shan’t be cold, 1 stelle =3 

John told you I was here?” she said it 1S worrving me that you should be ou 
quickly, trying to hide her rising colour of the House to-day I am quite sure y 
"UT are you ing up to et Mi ouvht not to be 
Inman Nothu tters to J except just th 

No I came t ee vou I knew you he uid <¢ te npl Now, will you 
were there he 1 q niet] No on tell mie el wl thought of the 
told me perform ‘ 

Oh! iid ] le ind a everal Dor ‘ l it a per ri he 
ladue came lown behind her, there was in quick repr f It w mmething ve! 
no opportunity to say anythiny further much hivher 1 finer hievement, 

Byyrave drew her out into the open ait you like It w i splendid ideal. 

Will you walk down to the Park with if only it « ld | carried into effect 
I It just te 1 st Jame practice ik othe ! pl le 

I—I don’t 1 uid stelle But have in the Cut nd ve in | 
( you leave the House Won't there be Breet would he lved! 

; discu n on \ r speech It will come } took off 

Not to-d An nvhow, I de t ire hat id} 1 it ¢ the he le h 
I’ve iid 1 i nd all that matters to me It ( I Mien tte Jest 
at tl moment \\ t you think of it The re ni to \ ‘ p Broth 

| I—ol 1 th t wa plendid hood 1 : 

Hle t k he na piloted her rt You wil it 1 Este 
the thron of the rect ind the mad na low t b» \ ( ls wi ( 
their w n lence which wa eloquent to you bi f I ther 
thre reen and love paces in the Park to-day I | 1 would ! 

As far as the were concerned, London been ! 

“ in empty place—a_ wonderful, lad “They are helpu nd pathisi nd 
world in which ‘ two roamed alone pl n ‘ it I I | I 

I've never seer k so well. When would not ‘ 

did 1come t t id Byyrave « erl kestelle cs vw felt ul 

Onl last 1 Wi re 1] it the B ray ‘ ‘ ct 
( ! Probal we r | k te heart of tf n 
Wreford Manor, tl mother Ikit barnet pt 
I t flat in tow! house she want I} \ t ( hands h 
to 7 e up Kk | bli Yi I vn re 
ki \A\ hie / neve! DECC! quite Hel I If vou ved what | 1 to-d 
since the death of Mr. Charte kestelle, af think there nytl 

It was a horrible thing,” said Bygrave. my life worth taking, will take it? | 

liz 





>». 
—woe hoe 
oe 





If you approved what I said to-day, Estelle, if you think there drawn vy 
anything in my life worth taking, will you take it?’ ”’ - eo ae 
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love you. I always have, and-—-and I think friend has not disappointed you to-day.” 
if I had u by my side much might be he said as he shook hand : 
| ible.” No. He spoke splendidly Phank 
Estelle had no at ver ready, and he went »> much, I Allinehar B or ( | 
on You know what I have to offer—: hould not have had = th pportun 
meagre future, the world counts it—but hear him, tor he did not kne of ce 
| have the cour e, because | know what that I h il irned to Londo 
you are and what are the things that count You have seen him ps 
with you The new age that is comir is “Yes: | have j parte ’ 
to be the woman’s age, I believe, but it is “And where now 
only such women as you who will bring it ‘I am walking back to the Cobur 
to pass and make it a reality I never “Ma walk with 
thought I should care for a woman Long Estelle hesitated a moment 
I vowed I never should permit myself I think not, if ( mind, ] 
to care, because I held that women made Allin 
hipwreck of a man’s career and intentions Then, moved by some odd impulse 
and diverted h interests from the main looked uy t i kind face nd 
f But now I know that I wa fool upstead 
Such I have I offer you I can't ex | nk | 
or expatiate er e there aret n tt ] i 1 Mr. B 
rds in the | e to expre what | rave 
el \ l re tl ‘ my destin Un | ! ‘ i 1 I 
é ou ¢ f e in the sky I shall espe 1 | | ! 
ke | little re t ‘ y ‘ \ 
I will come 1 Estelle quietly I have. ‘ 
vill mart Dick, just a On as you to ke 
n Oh I | 
He took her |} nd raised it to h lor | lle with | 
< | ' : ‘ 
So N to speal 
\Iy n | | 
No, you must t come,” she 1 by may he | 
1 | he e reluctantl frol Aidit 
hat charme | I must insist I But. t he 
t k the H n t once na t t f ( | 
to your | \ I don’t want to se ¥ : ! 
three whok When I ¢ want r the é i . 
e¢ vu ] will ‘ Ye I am } e and row bee 
(; bye, dear Dich Life is wond { eT ] 
1 lovely bey hat I have « O 7 7 h 
. ( iN ! ‘ cl 
Her eyes were f f tears as sh ‘ 
' Phe ed wh 
t e | old frien | just ‘ 
\ I wl \ kis to the H ‘ | } 
he | ( f } when she « , | 
it ( | R 
r} ere now, for All t be ' 
I ! e I ] | ] been re this | ' ne ] 
t ne knew rt ( | \ I 
lle-aged noblema hose 1 not | lk 
with all tl ' prevent But D \ 
tor tt the 1 Kast Ea ( 


I kestelle Rodi B | I 
I deare h ( \ 
t Kt ¢ her “ n 
1 ! , 5 
ec r ‘ I tl U th ] ] P hink 





CORRODING 


She is 
lite 


( hild, 


rhed 


certain of it not 


but ‘ n wl ha and wei 


een 


her hands a little and 


he r ¢ h iit 
loose 


ed 


yet It i 


Kitty left at the 


urpl 


likely to 
luck 
of 
least, I, have 


of thing happen to 


Now, ia 1] 


the 


me, 


us for money 
only acquired a 
which T'll 
ot 


iren are not a bit better off 


never 
et comfortably rid rain 


best, but they just all go thei 
i | Is ’ vet, af Esteli te 
Dic ve nd Kathleer 

Dor think at disappointir 


THE 


GOLD 


a bid for it in a new direction. Mean- 
while, the first thir is to find a home 
somewher i real home—where we can 
have the children about us and, when the 
time come th children’s children. So 
now you go to bed, my dear, and to-morrow 
we'll set out in earnest on this very search.” 

He w orry for his wife, for he could 
see that she was smarting under a strange 
sense of defeat After she had gone to 
bed he it by the dressing-room fire with 
the open Bible on his knee. 

Above the wreckage of his home, over 


which he had mourned in secret and prayed 


unceasingly, there seemed to rise and shine 
a litar stat 

The \ d build again on a sure foun- 
dation The lesson learned during these 
two strange and difficult vears could never 
be it ether lost He took comfort once 


more, as he had often done before, from the 
Book on his knee, which con- 


lom of all the ages 


Consider the ravens: for they neither 
rw nor reap vet God feedeth them.” 
Consider the lilies: they toil not neither 
do the n, and yet Solomon in all his 
lorv W ot rraved like one of these.” 

And and this comforted him most 
f all Provide vourselves bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens that 


faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 


either n corrupteth kor where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

Seek the kingdom of God, and all 
these hall be added unto you.” 
END 
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IS CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? 


Mr. Joseph Hocking on some Critical Problems of Life and Conduct 


By DENIS CRANE 


W'" N a man is old, if he has not solved 
life riddles he atleast 


has 

cr rom questioning; but in the 

yout mind queries rise continually, 

lil bbles in a siphor The note of 

inter! ition indeed, is the veritable 
m f youth 

| huttlecock with the most vener 

to assail positions that his 

father thought incontrovertible, is the 

\ 1 prerogative Let him look 

toit. It is the straight gate to freedom and 

light 

fellow have no will to probe 

» challenge and defy, let him 

seek | advice, or go to Mr. Bernard 

Sh \ n “young people in our 

have smothered their youth 

l lity in the molasses of con- 

vent Mr. Shaw says Do something 

that t you into trouble.” In other 

Wo irow off the torpor of indifference, 


th of the soul 


Will the Doctrine Work? 
So t real live young fellow of to-day 1s 
Christianity practicable rhe 
ung from negation, through 
reathirmation and _ restate- 
but will the doctrine, true 
in practice Is the teach- 

» admirable in the pulpit as 
capable of application on 
th of lit ‘ 
\ lt seph Hocking, himself a 

\ despite his thirty books, 
ly that Christianity is broadly 

pract it also that it is practicable to 
evel every conceivable environ- 


micht epitomiuse his advice 


to | ple in the suburbs,”’ or in 
h ine or in any sort of situa 
t { ly ditheult, one would put it 
thu yk your Christianity ; put it into 


pract t it out just where you are, 


con eqpucnce Which 
ther way of saying what 
() playwright says: “ Do some 
th t will get you into trouble 
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To embody some of his views on the prac- 
tical aspects of Christianity, Mr. Hocking 
has written a story, ‘‘ The Dust of Life,” 
which is to form THe Quiver serial for the 
new volume. I must not give away the 
plot, but the problem it raises is, briefly, 
this 

What line of conduct should a man 


, 


pursue who discovers that a series of wrongs, 
which have almost wrecked his life and 
certainly brought him great suffering, have 
all emanated from a trusted friend ? There 
is the betrayal of his honour, the infliction 
of irreparable social damage, the loss of 
fortune, the crushing blow to faith. What 
ought he to do ? 

Several courses are open. He may adopt 
the obvious one of reprisals, or, as we more 
often put it, take vengeance into his own 
hands—a _ policy which appeals almost 
irresistibly to men of “‘ strong ’’ character ; 
he may have recourse to the law, at the same 
time cutting off the traitor from every 
sentiment of thought and friendship—a 
measure which duty to the community 
might seem to dictate ; or he may overlook 
and forgive the wrong—the course which 
Christianity enjoins. 

There you have the problem broadly 
stated. In its practical working out, all 
sorts of critical situations are dealt with, 
and some exciting episodes transpire 

Usually these stories, which bite so deeply 
into our common nature, are either auto- 
biographical or drawn from life. 1 asked 
Mr. Hocking what it was that led him to 
write “‘ The Dust of Life.” 

Though not by any means a transcript of 
any one life-history, the story of Cedric 
Essex, the novelist explained, draws largely 
upon fact The germ of the plot was 
furnished by the experience of a Yorkshire 
man who, having been wronged in business 
by the sharp practice of a friend, swore to 
bring the traitor to disaster in the same 
way At once the idea occurred to Mr. 
Hocking of depicting the course which in 
like circumstances a Chistian ought to 
pursue 
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to lay down 
rules tor us or to in- 
terpret on our behal! 
the Scripture Every 
man has consequently 
to think out his line 


of conduct for him 


the light of hi Owl 


soul Pherefor SO 


tianit concerned 
the ifficult is not 
one of interpretatio 





point Dut that in 
regard to his conduct 
iro l to day he 
rarely ha any real 
uncertainty if he fol 
lows his own con- 
Mr. Hocking Photo science fake such a 
at Work. ae 
cpu tio 5 the itre 
hich som 
The theme brist with difficulties, and — circles ts di intenanced. Every man must 
is we sat resting in the big, cool library at think the matter out for himself and act 
Potteridge where \I Hock LOY lo ral h Vi Co CC lo 
st of h riti l 1 t herw1 h rora t the pr 
irom man pont I \ e. 3 D ron 
Is practical Ch t harder m In Mr. Hocl tory passage 1 
than forn one of the qt vhich, atter the hero has be led trom 
tio I put to him hool o { l his A Kotha s 
No was the pi t reply * Eve (ch, the truth’ll come to it me day 
a pre ts its « ficultt ind thos meanil th h tegrity will soonet 
of to-da ire ( { t reatel tha later be ted Nlany pr ic mm such 
those f yesterda : 3 nmmetime ud circumstance use simi lar word 
that this is an age f ial dithicult Is th \ h more than a sus h 
el il trial but it l to me that Mir I ki Whiat ibout uli th cri 
| pecial featur { times Is th perpetrato! oO unp hed and u 
th which one m I led a Chi d rvered 
Th » littl le! Lot one that th It i t | L plous | ‘ iid h 
Christian ¢ t | ‘ hard It vould rm t { | for 
But that tand { m to sa hin tl hort span ol 
Ch 1 col It I le 1 { h lit ( 1 »b ! ‘ 
Do I th f f the patl I It | | it 
f 1 t t if het hin 
( tha It 


t untain the it of private ju the sim iter hell through his con 


ment. We allow no 1 t or ecclesiastic of ience stu him lke a I n, or he 
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bhecot so habituated to injustice that his 
conscience is hardened and he becomes 

tive alike to joy and to sorrow. His 
is gone That quality which 
to the highest and noblest in life 
ry essence of our being, and if 
bn mi trophied, that, surely is a 
of incipient death 
| deeper sense, however, it Is more 
pious hope \ll the forces of the 
to the vindication of right and 
{ elation and punishment of wrong 
N { t] process will be necessarily 
within a lifetime. To me, our 
irs and ten are but a fragment 
life 
Touching on faith in the goodness of 
ther | put it to Mr. Hocking that this 
1 dependent on a certain simplicity 
ind lack of penetration I asked Mr 
Hocku vhether he thought our faith in 
thet ld be blind 
| ery old-fashioned,” replied M1 
Hocl more, however, in theory, pet 
ha in practice Personally, I am 
| inclined to suspect, yet my belief 
i! T both as a 
1 lity and as 
f conquer 
( ineradu 
( works His 
i purposes 
thi , 
\ ] ( read 
\ HH Les 
Mise ith its 
] bishop 
dlesticks 
l is more 
fruit of th 
itiv 
i ilies 
| tive very 
‘ bere 
| Val here 
bishop 
th ‘ lle 
Val ! \ 
ed by 
trust 
i tev 
: ' tial Mrs. Hocking 
t the ind her Daughter 
il 


y 


oc 
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PRACTICABLE ? 


of the 


factors in the working out of his 


convict’s nature and proves one 
greatest 

rhe standard of a man’s life is 
higher than what think 


him 


salvation 
seldom people 
about 
life, the old 
bishop’s practice of trusting rogues would 
hit one rather hard 

Yes but, of course, one need not be a 
fool. Yet there is something to be said on 
the other 

\t 
had a 
ducted according to the principles of the 
Sermon the Mount?’ One of the 
keenest business men I know, who is at the 


In commercial however, 


side 
church 
lise ussion 


at Woodford 
“Can 


my we once 


on business be con- 


on 


head of one of the biggest houses in London, 


opened the topic He was not a member 
of the church, he would hardly have called 
himself in the usual sense a_ professing 
Christian, yet he maintained that in the 


long run no business can be conducted suc- 
cessfully on any other principles that those 
of the Sermon on the Mount 

“ Who 
do 


in the long run, is the man you 


will business with A merchant says, 





Photo 
ria! Agency 
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Well, he 
do but people soon tind it out and give 


vill work for my own hand.’ 


him a wide berth. On the other hand, when 


nan is known to be 
thou 


less scrupulous competitor, he comes to be 


implicitly honest, 


h he may not appear as smart as his 
trusted, and wise people prefer to do busi 
And, after all, is not trust the 
life ?”’ 

Let me now put a concrete case bearing 


Mr. Hocking. 
pose a young Christian in a house of business 


ness with him 


very basis of commercial 


on another problem, Sup- 
discovers an act of dishonesty in a fellow 


employee who is a bosom friend—what 
ought he tc do?” 

The Christian law is to do unto others 
would that they 


loves his friend, he 


should do unto us. 


as we 


If a man wants to act 
in the way that is best for him, not, perhaps, 
immediately best, but 
best. Very well. 


connives at his friend’s act 


that is vitally and 


essentially Supposing he 
, while he saves 
him from immediate punishment, he sinks 
him deeper into wrong 

“ What, therefore, is his duty ? He must 


do what he thinks is in the best interests of 


A Little 


Relaxation. 
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his friend. He will say something like this, 


‘Look here, old chap go to the boss and 


make a clean breast of it, and, whatever 


punishment follows, take it like a man.’’ 
But supposing his friend refuses to do 


that 


‘* Well, he must stick to the principle of 


doing what is best for his friend He will 
then say, ‘ Look here, old man, in loyalty 
to what I believe to be right and to my love 


for you, I cannot allow you to go on, and if 
you won't confess I must confess for 
“May I put another question, Mr 


ing ? 


you,’’ 
Hock- 
Is not the practicability of many of 


Christ’s teachings dependent upon the 


community acting on them in. concert 


Otherwise, does it not seem as if h ippiness, 


and even life itself, must be sacrificed For 
example, until employers respect honesty, 
how can many Christians earn their liveli- 


hood without telling falsehoods 

** No. The practicability of Christ’s 
teachings depends on no such thing. People 
say, ‘ But a man must live.’ There is a 
fallacy in that. I don’t know that a man 
must live. There are many things worse 
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Proto : Pictorial Agency. 


Attending to the Correspondence. 


the body—the death of (a cause. Before there can be ethics, there 
You might on that must be life \lthough it is perhaps against 
harlot; yet it is bette the spirit of the age, we have to get back to 
in to keep her body a more literal interpretation of Jesus Christ, 
o statement of Christ both in relation to the driving force and in 

\ man must live.’ Rather, relation to the outcome. 
that the whole force of “On the one hand, we must recognise the 
nd the whole force of New Birth as a fact of modern experience as 
1 be honourable, you well as of ancient history; and, on the 


other, we must take Jesus Christ more liter- 


\ f employers who require ally in regard to such precepts as loving our 
be cishonest They are enemies and blessing them that curse us. 

l, and only God knows “One reason why religion has so little 

to answer when the atfairs etfect on the life of the world to-day is that 

up professing Christians do not sufficiently 

\ er the lawn to the shady believe in Christianity to carry it out in 


Hlocking was making tea, I itsentirety. Jesus said, ‘ If ye love them that 
writer if the coming love you, what reward have ye?’ Chris- 


suld not be ethical rather tianity is the ordinary standard of ethics 
plus something deeper and diviner And it 
people's idea,”’ said he, is in making that something deeper and 
isa bird with only — diviner a part of our personal life, making it 
true revival there enter into the warp and woof of our Chris 
i generating station, tian community, that Christianity will revive 
hics are a result, not and become again a transforming power,” 
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WHAT 


By 


the winter month at 1} 
mi Cct ber to February the 


® beeapiaa 
rate it 
uusewife has very little fresh 


e can rely for pudding 
served constantly, and although 


must be ; 
dit the fact if one 


would scarcely cr 
| ] iva 


SOMC HNOUSCHOIS 


one 
lived in this us 


wholesome fruit is capable of producit in 


t 
ilmost unlimited variety of dish imple 
or elaborate { the o ion cleman 
An | i keep thi I 
1 ri l ! 
lng it i t cir | 1 poecrs 
of the medical 1} n thi rst to 
k l t the | i 
because of the ( t ot the 
; } ad | thy 
t1 LM ust I t I 
tie xl for t but the very ot 
( ippl ‘ t for tl 
( re ) { ‘ 
un e not fond of ke 
i} probabl t ( 
] Oo ed to | 
| j } by 1} 
ew and attract ‘ l 1 
oO uli d I 1 I 1] iT 
pI} led to | 1 ot 
| inc vel ite 
whipp | toa n i oO 
hitherto despised d appl ol 
over the baked | rve ‘ 
lise of frost re a speedy 
ippearance of | parti 1 if 
juicy rails or { ind 1 peel are 
yvered lurk the pul or ¢ 
stulti are ed when eager litth 


A ie 
ir. 1) t% 
S /) Gp 
hy ted 
rap Fa iad 
ae 
J 
TO DO WITH APPLES 
BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 
lingers thru poon and torl ito the cent 
{ from which the core ha i emoved 


Llere ire One ugvestl 


are new and Hl solve the problem of tl 
‘eternal apple pudding ” question to n 
OUIVER friend 
Baked Apples 
The appl elected tor baking. shi 
be either 1 ratel r« il M 
| e tl ( l I 
} cl ‘ ] re 
It ft cl re Lhiey 
yked t t ld be pour 
to tl | | ‘ yples CON 
rder to pre t the o le trom be 
tough and ra \ owever, 1 
I | ent ed 
t ( cl ely 
+} ‘ 1 ft ‘ tt 
lft t ed bal 
tipple Wasl 
lar ( t 0 ! t 
Iver k al li} mid 
( { | 1] oO | I 
wit! i | 1 loz cloves 
ii st 
1 lerate « \ { 
l lted 1 t ir t t t d t 
every ul | i 1 the ap} 
re ill bo 1} to 1} hours 
Serve ¢ rv cold 


Some Apple Stuffings 
\pples to be 


ithyy oO hth of tl t ce thre 
nd the cavity filled with a_ prepared 


WHAT TO DO 
\ 
6 appk made from 2 oz. sugar, I 
1 the ol 
wether jam, 

ind jelly 
excellent tor stuthng 


for 
OZ, 


imple mixture, sufhcient 
erated rind lemon 

Apricot 
blac kberry 


a 
orange 
all 


apples, and a 


are 
soul 
toned dates and raisins provides 
Little ot 

currants with 
the children, and baked 
“ party ”’ 


her change piec es candied 


mixed brown 
by 
converted into a 
Way 
tart apples and remove two- 


Fill 


rated lemon rind and sugar, squeeze lemon 


thirds of the with a stuffing of 


cores 
r the fruit, place a little piece of 
op of each apple, and arrange in 

Pour a table- 
the dish, cover 


of hot 
nd cook till the apples are quite 
When almost cold, 
the dish 
whipped cream on each. 


baking dish 
water into 


lor ’ ‘ 
tt 1eT Ot 


broken. 
irefully « to 
ind pile little 


cream { hundreds 


mn serving 
ding to table, sprinkle the 


and thousands 


Apple Surprise 

ie fa dozen baking apples, scoop out 
the cor and fill with equal parts of sugar 
a few drops of 


ol 


with 
batter 

flour 
I rar, and a gill 
and bake 
Betore 


| } tier mol tened 
Make 


heape tablespoonfuls 


a eggs, 2 


the 
Pour 


same 
this 


oven 


milk 


in a slow 


serving, dust with 


ind 


simmer 


rar into a stewpan 
boiling 

a thick syrup. 1 
2 Ib 
with strained 
the It 


a te aspoontul ol 


water ove! 


are, core, 
good cooking 


the 


syrup 


slices 


to thick 

P] wid them 

to 
hand 

be 

v Simmer very gently for two hours, 

h prec 


( t emon ¢ substituted tor 


an 


ol should have 


be I 1 then 


apples 
stir in § oz. gelatine, 


I issolved in a little warm water 

ieve and pour into a wetted 
l elly may require a tew drops 
to im 
coldest 


before 


colouring 
ven in. the 
made the day 
When required, turn out 


ot ol carTmine 

lour and ¢ 
t t should be 
t is t ent 


en 


897 
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WITH APPLES 
and garnish with whipped cream and glacé 
cherries or other preserved fruits. 


Baked Apple Pudding 

Make a 
1 lb 
cold water to form a dry paste. 


paste of 6 oz. clarified dripping, 


flour, $ teaspoonful salt, and sufficient 

Roll out 
and divide 
Butter a pudding basin and 
sprinkle it thickly with brown sugar, then 
line with Pare, and slice (in 
apples to fill the basin, 
dropping the rings into cold water until they 
they are required. Mix 4 oz. brown sugar with 
the grated rind of half a lemon. Half fill 


twice on a well-floured board, 


into two pieces 
paste. core, 


rings) suthcient 


the lined basin with apple rings, put in 
half the mixed sugar and rind, and 3 table- 
spoonfuls water Fill the basin with the 


remainder of the rings and lemon-flavoured 


sugar, cover with joining the edges 


by moistening them with water. Stand on 
a tin plate and bake for two hours in a brisk 


paste, 


oven If the top crust shows signs of 
becoming too hard and brown, lay a greased 
paper over it \ very good sauce for this 
pudding is made as follows Mix I oz. 


cornflour with a tablespoonful cold milk and 
the 


essence of lemon, and a pinch ground ginger. 


same quantity white sugar, 3 drops 


Pour } pint boiling milk over and boil for 
five minutes before serving in a separate 
tureen This pudding is very little more 


trouble to make than the ordinary boiled 


apple pudding, but is a quite superior sweet 
liked 


accompaniment, 


rhe sauce is not 
but 


and aiways much 


a necessary may be 


served on special occasions. 


Apple Dough Pudding 
Peel 


Put the pieces into a basin with 2 oz. sugar 


core, and cut four apples into dice. 


Mix to 
Steam or boil, 


4 lb. chopped suet, and 1 Ib. flour 


a paste with } pint cold water 


and serve with either brown 


sugar or plain 

sweet sauce 
Apple Croquettes 

In some parts of the country these 
delicious croquettes are served with roast 
pork and goose They are also a dele« table 
sweet 

Peel, quarter, and core 12 large apples, 
then place them in a stewpan with a table- 
spoonful water and stew till they have 
become a pulp It will be necessary to stir 


them frequently, or, owing to the dry nature 
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of the contents, the 
Melt 2 oz. butter and blend it with 6 table- 
spoonfuls cornflour, add by degrees the apple 


stewpan will burn 


pulp, and, when mixed, stir in the beaten 
yolks of three eggs. Turn this mixture into 
a double saucepan, and cook just long 


When 
cold, shape into balls and dip these in 


enough for the yolks to thicken 


beaten egg, then roll in breadcrumbs and 
fry in boiling fat Drain well, and roll in 
sugar before serving If the croquettes 
are to be eaten as a sweet, and the apples 
are sour, a couple of ounces of sugar and the 
erated rind of a lemon will be found an 
improvement ; they may also be rolled in 
crushed macaroons or ratafias. They can 
be served either cold or hot and accom- 
panied with cream, custard, or any kind 
of milk puddin If intended to take the 
place of apple sauce the final rolling in 
sugar would, of course, be omitted. 


Fried Apples 
These are excellent with pork chops, 
sausages, or currie and are a very useful 


substitute for a econd vegetable when 


greens are scarce Peel as many apple S as 
are required remove the cores, and cut the 
fruit acro in 9 half an inch thick 
Fry these in boiling fat for about five 


minutes Drain thoroughly, and serve piled 


high on the dish 


Apple Custard Pie 
Grate 3 large apples into a pint new milk, 


ld two well-beaten eggs, and sweeten to 


taste Line a pie-dish with pastry, pour in 
the custard, and bal in a moderate oven for 
ne hour Sprinkle grated nutmeg over be 
fore serving By omitting the pastry this 
makes a { vl dish fol childre hand inv ili | 


“SALADS 


AND SUMMER 


Apple Tapioca 


Put } lb. tapioca into a basin, cover with 
cold water, and let it soak all night. Next 
morning put it into a saucepan with a 
quart of boiling water and simmer until the 
tapioca is transparent. Peel six even- 
sized apples, remove the cores, and fill 
them with sugar flavoured with grated lemon 
rind; place them in a deep pie-dish, and 
sprinkle with lemon juice and sugar. Pour 
in the tapioca, set the dish in a larger one 
containing hot water, cover closely, and 


bake until the apples are tender. 


Apple Beverages 


Deliciously cooling drinks can be made 


from appl and these are particularly 
refreshing and beneficial to invalids ar ] 
convalescents Put 1 Ib peeled, cored 


and cut-up apples into a gallon of boiling 
When the fruit ha 
pour the liquor through a colander, then 
boil it again with § Ib ugar, 
pour Into jugs 


| 
water t boiled to a pulp 


skim, and 


rhis apple water forms the basis of 


several beverage 


Apple Toast Water 
Toast a t 
quite black, put it into a jug 


uck shee of bread until it is 


and pour a 
pint of boiling apple water overt Cover 
closely, and when cold it is ready for use 


Lemon juice may be added if liked. 


Apple Rice or Barley Water 
Add J Ib 


rice to a gallon of apple water and boil tor 


of pearl barley or } lb. washed 


one hou Pa through a sieve and 


which thick lices of lemon 
have been pl ced 


Into jug 1 
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THE GREAT SILENCE 


When the World of Childhood Pauses 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


TI > nev Montessori . 


of my readers. This article explains one of the features of a 


system of education"is perhaps only a name to the majority 


system which will 


undoubtedly work a revolution in our method of child culture. 


Life without a 
WI 
} 
i t +} 
, 
\ ' 


uld toss a_ brig 


elf Hier 


fact 


old) Joanina had never 


but significant 


with a wondering 


greatest miracle 
onality, <As 
xl cradle, a bundle 
ht, she felt for het 

ure herself of het 


lay 
ol 


toes 


she 


own 
ented in those wriggling 
Joanina’s mother 


mbs in swaddling bands, 


st her toes temporarily 

Pause 

bit older and was allowed 
on a the garden 
ed to hold her flower-like 
the lhght, watching the 
ckle the out 
he tned to count 


rug in 


through 
them 
kindly inten 
ht-coloured 


emotional 
ut hands, or, bending over 
play pat-a-cake with her, 
a romp up and down 
elf-imposed was 
bi mother’s unrest 
little girl 
eves reflected 
the SUr prise 
herselt 
forces that drew het 
full of 
hung on vividly 
and father 


hrill voices, 


quiet 
het 
o a shm 
ul brown 
l awe at 
hich sl 
led by 


found sh 
home was 
pictures 

Her 


high pits hed 


mothe 


windows 


trect 


wide casement 


mds of travelling 


vendors 


Sunday or a festa, Joanina 


a procession or to hear a 
of the rhe 
streets, the noisy crack- 
the struggle 


was taken to sce 
band 
crowded, hot, 
ling of the 
to make her own short legs keep up with 
wearied and 


concert in one parks. 


stone 
cab-drivers’ whips, 
the madre, 


the longer steps of 


excited the little maid 

But as she grew accustomed to noise 
and boisterousness in her days, she grew 
to look for them as well. Then she came to 


depend upon outside forces for keeping the 


motor of her baby She begged 
for new toys, exhausting quickly the pleasure 
to be found in old playthings. She asked 


for new frocks, aping the vanity of her mother 


spirit rome. 


and the other women she saw on the corso 


on feast days. She allowed her child play- 
mates to plan her games. She cried to be 
taken into the turbid streets. From a 


placid, reposeful baby, Joanina developed 


distraction-seek- 


restless, pas ionate, 


Germs of discontent, disquiet, 


into a 
ing little girl 
hysteria, were planted in her child soul 


When Joanina found herself one morning 


in the Trionfale Children’s House, she ex 
perienced an unconscious fecling of peace 
Ihe very wide spaces of the two rooms 
where the little ones worked busily and 


happily ; the cool, grey walls unbroken in 
a blue and white terra 


there: the plain 


their sweep save by 
cotta bas-relief 
brown linen curtains that softened and toned 
the yellow sunlight and rippled with a flower 
all these helped to 

Dropping into one of the 


she looked about her with 


here and 


scented breeze make 
Joanina’s peace 

little white chairs 
again melted into the calm wonder 


not 


eyes that 
of her babyhood 
plained it, but there was already at home in 


life a 


She could have ex- 


her new, culet repose. 


** Silence ! 
Surrounding her was a child republic that 
irt to het of the 


children, in groups, were sorting and grading 


opened its he Some 
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skill scores of the silk-wound 


Others 


vith quiet 


olour spools alone, were testing 
their knowledge of dimension and form with 


the solid 


baby 


and geometric insets In a corner, 
trving to 
All were 


entertaining 


with perseverance was 


button the apron of another baby 
entertained, vet no 
them. 

Without 


from the child to whom she had been giving 


one Was 
They were making their own content. 
turned 


Warning the directress 


i lesson in numbers with the counting case, 
moved to the front of the 
the blackboard one word, ‘* Silence 
Phen she faced the little 


(] lietly too waited She 


room and wrote 





waited 


did 


ones and 
Joanina 
ot understand she was curious 

Che children, recognising the written word 
one by one, laid down their work and dropped 
They closed 
Some laid their heads upon the 
hushed 


ticking of 


nto positions ot q ule t re pose 


their eyes 


folded arms The room became so 
such faint as the low 


the clock, the hum of a buzzing fly, the 


entle rise and tall of breathing, became 
vibrant The children’s faces were full of 
calm joy their bodies were completely 
motionless They had gone away from thei 


and play for a space. 
] 


Who could tell where they wert ach 


‘ d was feel himself: tor the time being 
I is listenu t ill of his ow per- 
ility 
Joanina, interest he game, closed het 
( She fol | 1 le finger S} 
tt rapt I t little chiselled 
cherub It was perh the first tin n 
I ir yeal | ticeship to Lite that 
nad bec | rtu t to | t 
heart t I to feel tl ip of 
pel lit phe experi ‘ 
to her S | rd and felt a great 
i Inner \ mental f t 
he had e hstened S| 
hh hn VOIct h | ( in hea ‘ 
i il I t ~ felt love tor 
hiicire the complet ‘ 
t I ! She telt t ! 
ind u thal ut th 
i Cl heal 
The Spell 
bor { es, th 
‘ ! |} 
I t i pered voice of 
1 t Lik t mur uN 
1 from a far-aw forest, a mountal 


echo, or the low 
itself 
came the voice 

rhe little 
the smiling ones of the directress, 


voice Of a mother as it first 


makes audible to a new-born babe 


Joanina. 

girl opened her eyes, meeting 
who made 
a gesture indicating that Joanina should come 
Poised 
room notselessly, and threw herself 
into the outstretched arms of the directress. 


“Mario, Otello,” the 


to her quietly on tiptoe, Joanina 


crossed the 


voice whispered, 


and softly the other children were called 
until all had, as silently as Joanina, left 
their places and surrounded the directress 


their glowed as if 


refreshed by 


hei eyes hone, 


Lact 


they had been an elixir bath 
Yet the Monte 
brought 
in the life of 
might a part ol her home life 
Your child needs it ¢ need it 
There ts 
ot the 


han the 


sort Silence Game which had 
this and 


little 


about inspiration repost 


soul-starved Joanina 
have been 
perhaps, no more significant 
Montessori system of education 
habit of 
plation aroused by the 
The self-control, the 
long concentration 
Montessori 


world 


phase 
t self-contem- 
Silence 


powel ot 


calm, quiet 
Pose the 
that one sees in. the 
children at Kome amazes the 
lacking In 


help in 


They are completely 


self-consclousne they ask for 


their work only when it is absolutely 
necessary the ire sure Of themselves 

Some write discussing the game of 
Silence, have uggested that the game has 
in hypnotic quality, that the « tlm, beaut 
fully poised directress imposes her ow! 
personality upon the children, controls them 
is the hypnotist controls h ibject his 
1 not true \ the didact materials 
furnish the mght mear { the child's 
mental development so the pportunity 
riven by the game of Silence makes po ibl 
the child 1 ral and pirit ral cle velopment 
It gives him a chance to lst to the t 
mall voice that is a speaking voice | 
childhood but which 1 ail ed by th 
babel of world tongue that we illow t 
make ou Y of lite in adult years 

The story of Joanina, the little Roma 
rl ret | lt t every | ( \s we 
ourselve lep Upot p yt | lon, ou 
rele GATTLLESE { enterta Iriel t 
hudement i th th | tu 
da for til live ike I 
childre | ‘ I lar tol 
for tor their charact We r 
children with | we teach the t 
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depend upon ex¢ itement for their pleasure ; 
we build their ideals of conduct upon what 
the rid will think instead of what their 
dict ites We make of our little 
rn Babes in the Wood, who lose 
themselves in a forest of bewildering, over 

We give them no chance to 


own trails 


( 


What the application to the British 
home t Montessori game of Silence 

it 1 with the mother, who must 

habit of quiet self-contempla 

t She must, for spaces each day, shut 

it ti orld as did the Stoics, listening to 

the voice of her own soul It means, 


will be less dependent upon 


her « ironment for her daily thinking and 
hapy ind more adept at creating her 
ow \ We are very restless to-day 
ntented unless we are continually on 

t rrounded by friends, o1 obsessed 
ome sort. Let us try to slip 


back into the simple living of our great-grand- 
had resources in themselves 
be radiantly happy pottering ovet 
| 
their gardens or reading their 
candlelight of long-ago even- 


| ther who cultivates in herself a 


habit of pose will have reposetul children. 


Training the Ear 


I} f Silence, as it may be put into 

| training of children, begins 
Shut out harsh sounds 

from t vhere there are little children 
l nd a child in a loud voice often 
re { bedience : it makes him 
ment eat for the time being He does 
i iid to him; it wounds his 

\\ ll know how the memory of 

voice that either sang or spoke 

t Idhood, comes back to us, now, 
memory It was the softness 

that made the lasting record 

Cott mother may whisper a sentence to 
ftly from ditterent parts of 

the | ki the little one to locate het 
{f hearing This will quicken 

the child’s power to listen and 

pon the use of one sense We 

ite all unnecessary notses trom 

ir h the slamming of doors, the 


crashing of dishes, harsh popular music, and 
crude songs 

\s the children’s hearing quickens, we 
will lead then to listen to the very small 
sounds in the world about them, the soft 
breathing of a sleeping baby, the far-away 
ticking of a clock, the hum of insects, 
distant footsteps, the patter of rain, the 
song of the wind 

hen when this fine power of listening 
has been cultivated, we may introduce the 
game of Silence itself. Mother may play 
it first, showing the child that she is able to 
sit quietly, relaxed, for a short period of time. 
hen the little ones will be delighted to try 
the game, waiting in perfect silence, with 
closed eyes until mother calls them in a soft 
whisper to “‘ come back ”’ to the world again, 
To darken the room a little, adds to the 
effectiveness of the game. Gradually the 
pe riods of the silence may be lengthened, 
and results will show in the child’s life ir 
greater quiet, poise, and self-control. In this 
repose and silence, Dr. Montessori tells us, 
both adults and children gather strength and 


power, 


Listening to the Voices 

We all know and love Bastien-Lepage’s 
painting of the maid, Jeanne d’Are, listening 
to the voices in her garden he grass 
dotted with flowers, the bending apple tree, 
the other homely surroundings of the humble 
home that were all Jeanne had known, fade 
away as the voice of her prophetic soul 
speaks to her and she sees the vision of her- 
self, the saviour of France. 

Jeanne was enly thirteen when she began 
to hear the voice of her spirit 

Che painter, Millet, as a boy, saw Nature 
with his spirit eyes. He showed his father 
beautiful colours playing over the rough sod 
of his home tields which no one else could 
see Rousseau in boyhood declared that 
he was able to converse with his beloved 
trees, and that they told him the secrets of 
their beauty Samuel was only a verv little 
boy when he heard and interpreted his 
Master's voice 

May we not give our little ones an oppor- 
tunity to step across the threshold of the 
present into that great silence which begins 
life and ends it, and which ts resonant for 


those who are trained to listen ? 
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LETTERS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT 
By “ AMICA” 


No. 6.~To a Woman who is Accused of Advocating 
Mercenary Views 


MIEAR LYDIA A wise man placed \ funeral seems to have a similar tongue- 
er tely 


M* : 


\ his mantelpiece the inscription loosening intluence I have known peopl 
ihey say, what i they Let them tell the entire life story of the decease 
say.’ Detraction had pained him, there extenuating nothing, to comparativ 
fore he gave himself a daily reminder that strange! who accompanied them in_ the 
te nt wert if unfounded, but the  cortége, the deceased having been an i 
breath of the carel and not to be taken timate friend I suppo life’s great ar 
eriously f understand your brother is inevitable incident birth, marriage, deat 
maki what is popularly called a= good reach the primitive in the human creature 
marnage, that i t Say Is wedding a ind make him, for the moment, as inquisitiy 
| t ‘ ind the uncharitabl and as garrulous as a child If we were ve! 
j iately « that she has no other very civilised | dare say we should lose u 
tt t ! that you, being your terest In our neighbour 
| ther ( I married woman to As regards this money question, the wicle 
I t, hav m to sell himself practical knowledge which telephones, tele 
I} Is very nkind to all concerned, but graphs and travel are imparting to us Is ren 
after all Palk is only froth and bubble.”’ dering us more practical, without, I hoy 
I | think me a platitudi hardeni our heart In 1 young d 
( ( it | that when we it was an actual drawback to a girl to hav 
( need t « e ami it isa a little fortune: ] ibly t) ounger gene! 
kre ‘ eC! e to care o ti regards it uch still. Quite re 
es Ol ot l heard a thi to her t you S 
\t on rl! ( I vy I pl le 1 to ] have ish na » I l h te i 
s t pl t | lit la | | Ss ! 1 
ot | L only } t] thousand 1 Phe we han't | 
t] ple have « rved present the youth th decisio 
ed it } ( We're not 1 | ( 1 cl Tl rl i u 
( ( me interest, ¢ t past who, hil | t e im the poem chit 
ce t t hen the n lage unwed l t because she w poor, b 
( | tal | the because L ible incor 
| } { the ever That \ ‘ 1, wl romance me 
( but P } | , old-f nd 
ext t fol | e be | ted Phe ad tage irl with money PoOssesses 
‘ { | cor { ar ta Mink cha ona 4 eresting things 
‘ 1 Io t { ‘ mind 
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many respects, to her penni- 


r money; with experience 


an be that no young 


much that is desirable, he 


rstand that without money 
hment a happy home is diffi- 


ery tenderly disposed towards 


it rushes into wedlock on 
ome or no income at all, 
idence to provide, while in 
e not over-rich relations 
he larder that the little god 


turn the spit. The diatribes 


W 


occasionally from middle- 
1 celibate clergy against the 
refrains from marriage leave 
opinion most men mar\ry 
feel they can afford to do 
ies handicap themselves for 
the nonsensical theory that 
live as cheaply as one, 
is off their wedding pre- 


discovered the fallacious 


is reached man’s mental 
has probably discovered 
iv be able to finance herself 
lost any essential quality of 


personal grace must be 
ible possessions woman 
nder Poor Law condi- 


her trom the hospitality 


as long as she retains 
however trivial Is there 
tyrannous in the spirit 


My wite must come to 

1 he must be beholden 
That is not to treat 
equal, but as a workhouse 
netimes because she has no 
of escape from what 


t of tyrants | think 


knows every motive of the 


he quest of a penniless bride, 


germ, may not not have 
For my part, 
ulvocate of equal rights 
and equally shared 

that | hould hke every 


to tur h the | 1 to 

y prety the bill 
1 ) pl 1 ‘ to ¢ WW his 
worldly goods? If he 


really did so, or if the law assumed that he 
did so, then testamentary documents would 
become obsolete, and death duties could not 
be collected from widows. 

That a woman with money will be extrava- 
gant and self-assertive is contrary to all 
observation and to all facts within my per- 
sonal knowledge. Some of the most wasteful 
and indocile wives I have known had brought 
not a penny to the household exchequer, 
whereas in France, where every matron has 
had a dow ry, affectionate and reasoned 
domesticity is the national characteristic. 

Many a woman has borne bondage worse 
than Egyptian because, having added 
nothing directly to the domestic income, her 
services were considered valueless, and went 
unrecompensed, and no journey towards 
freedom could be attempted because the 
means of escape cost money, and she has 
none. Far be it from me to desire that the 
day shall ever come when the wife shall 
maintain the family, and the husband shall 
perform the unhonoured and unrecompensed 
duties that attach to the home. I merely 
wish to indicate that so much importance 
belongs to ownership of gold that I wish 
every human creature to possess or be able 
to obtain a sufficient portion. 

Who would set out to sea without stores 
for the voyage Nothing can make a 
woman happier than to think that she is 
contributing materially to the well-being 
of the man she loves, nothing is more likely 
to hurt a high-minded woman than to feel 
that she is an expense or regarded as such 
where the income is restricted. 

You may remember that Coventry Pat- 
more ascribes to the Angel in the House, in 
his poem of that name, a new joy when, after 
purchasing a pair of shoes, she says to her 
young husband, “ You pay.’”” A woman 
writing the same record of a wedding journey 
and narrating the same incident would have 
known better than to indicate that the 
circumstance was pleasant. 

Many a happy matrimonial possibility has 
been frustrated because there was _ not 
sufficient money on either side to make an 
easy, or any, start possible in youth. 

In agricultural countries, where labour is 
wealth, or creates wealth, the conditions are 
other than those that obtain in urban com 
munities 

Unskilled labour is best remunerated 
when the labourer is young, in other occu 
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Those 
stodgy 


irds come later. 
prudence as a 
that material conditions have 
with e 


bad 


orderliness, are not 


virtue torget 


much to do character, 


stablishing 


whether good or Space, cleanliness, 


quietude, obtainable 
without 
deteriorate in habits, in 


t lo establish our 


some outlay 


tend to 


self-respe 


without pecuniary 
these we 
manners, in 
could nevel 


selves amid conditions where we 


be contented or at t, where we could 
eldom be glad to welcome our _ friend 
where we could never attain the joy of 


litude, would be either a misfortune or a 


The home is a dual thing, its builders 


hould be the man and the who 


the 


woman 


together, should foundations o1 
rocks of truth and nd strong attection 
Then both that the 


must be wind proot, and the root watertight, 


will understand walls 


1 that certain things will be indispensable 
1 neither will despise 
Youth 


wondertul 


within the precincts, an 
beauty, or waste what will secure it 


is delightful, and happiness is a 


thing, but the latter is a growth, and needs 
fostering Let the 
and it 


grapes it will bear 


wild, 
a thorn for all the 


vine of life grow 


might as well be 


Bring your future sister-in-law to see me 


one day when you have an afternoon to 


expt rienced to 
that a 
unlovely or 


spare 1 am too old and 


entertain the preconception well- 


dowered maid must be either 


unloved Ihe world has so many claims 


which it is a joy to be able, in some measure 


to satisfy, that | am very glad to know that 
two young people with kind hearts will hav 
} 


some time available for the needs of others 


here are as many people debarred by neces- 
sity as by inclination from helping the less 
I mean helping in any efiectual 
cheered by the 
good. As 


fortunate 
rhe 


unselfishly happy as 


way community 1s 


well as by the 


for you, 1f you have mothered Harry to the 
best of your ability, and if he has turned out 
an honourable and sensible fellow, you can 
attord to smile at the comments of the en 
vious, —As ever, your sincere friend 





A Welsh 
Mountain Stream 


just take it,’ Bertram said, 


mmering a little in his haste’’—». 11 





Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling 


A LOVER OF PEACE 


A Hallowe'en Story 


By MOLLIE E. JAMIESON 


CHAPTER I 
old aunt tor whom Peace 
iad been named, died, be 
thing but her blessing and 
vhich, in her tar away 
her engagement one, het 
heir heads, and agreed, one 
he had been hardly enough 
ld he have been saddled 
such a Ouakerish and out 
as that ot “* Peace,”’ if 
va to reap no monetary 
wa what they argued 
tilte her pretty chin, and 
teal from her grey eves 
t only Aunt VPeace’s name 
ring which Aunt Peace had lett 
lued more than all the world 


beside. She had no quarrel with her name, 
‘the prettiest in the whole world,”’ as some 
one had once told her; she had less than no 
quarrel with dear old Aunt Peace, whom she 
missed more sorely and sadly every day. 
And perhaps, had they but guessed it 
little Peace had less reason than they knew 
to regret that passing into other hands of 
the fortune which every one had expected 
ultimately to be her own For, when he 
learnt how matters really stood, George 
Bertram, taking his courage in both hands, 
told her how he loved her, and how only the 
fear that she might one day be a great 
heiress, had held him back from such a 
confession for so long. Peace had known 
George Bertram all her life, and loved him 
too, as perhaps Aunt Peace, wise old woman, 
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already shrewdly — sleeve. Outwardly she was 
as it may, she put joyous girl her friends had 


r otherwise, in 


their and George Bertram, 


the same bright, 


' 
lways known, 











i monetary noting her proud gaiety 
but died as quietly as she had lived, of demeanour he passed her with lifted 
Peace for but her blessing hatin the streets of the little town, hardened 
a Id pearl rit his heart against her. Peace was evidently 
I’d fain have know such love as’~ very far from broken-hearted, and he was 
1 e was, child,” sl had said shortly certainly not : to sport the willow for 
before he went d that’s why I'm _ her sake like any love-lorn damsel. He had 
le u i ol mv dearest treasure, protested his undivided allegiance to her, 
li with the of all my happiest and she had not believed him Presently, 
h Wherever | however I am, | when he had 1 rvered from the undeserved 
t | I'll k W al elad that another blow which he had dealt him, he would 
Pe wearl it her finger—another take the trouble to give foundation to her 
Pe whom love \ ive come to solacc uspicions. He had always liked Graci 
hen I am far away Ellis, and if Peace would have none of him 
love had « e to solace Peace, just well, it was all much the same to him whom 
Aunt Peace had it would. She gave he married \s Peace seemed to have fixed 
| old nouse alte \unt Peace’s death, on Gracie Elli a his choice (,Tacn Ellis 
nt into lod s, where the tiny let it be She was a good « igh girl as 
bequ ithed her parents, sufficed girls went, though not to be spoken of in the 
i modest 1 Peace was not only same breath as little Peace 
t, but 1 happy in those late So those two foolish you people held 
S I thous int Peace was ( their heads high, and voucl fed to each 
her ind most people would have other the very barest of conventional gree 
a ted her life a } larly lonely on ings, whet is vetime happened, they 
\ Ceorge well r had alw inopportunely ncountered \! » matters 
Peace quite th irest girl in the I ht have { 
world, as well as h ime the prett t late who net 
t naturally thout iying that it to Peace I t 
ipremely |] t cake for her | ld 
day pe {1 this haley minded Gk Bertram that |! had 
t { matters n have last | Aunt Elizab« i he count! e birt! 
had it not bec vers’ quarrel day was up t Wil d whose 
) a tri th: begin with, but a special weakne 1 part | 1 of 
rift within tl Which widened gingerbread, fortunately obtainable at the 
a er widen t went on. \ local baker I e evening h is cl t 
$ carried by lesom f1 1 a Hallowe'en part t the Elh and he ld 
Geo! t for another himself that tl I t be a a 
irl, stre 1 il on George's Lone a inotl r putt h fate to the 
rt unbelief « t of Peace Later test. It won b well to show Peace 
h later, Pe I to ackn without | .% that, | e she had 
hat he had bee the wt but thus flouted | IL nott that cve 
her heart hot | re within irl would 
b belied he for on | Peace had al | invited to the Ellis’s 
Ll to be ne re 1 to Geo! party, but had ret 1, bei till in mour 
; took his di | a man and il r Aunt Ie This exe I 
t is another e could not | r to meet 
t had all hay ral th ( ‘ not yet ] t N s she 
i Oct “ wa wall 1 quicki he ratl ly street 
I H ind reyel on her way to tl ke | he hoped 
j f tly in its tr that she 1 { { tel Those 
tt t! ht paintul 
t cvel t uy | h ich iH 
t! h | he w t | ibl f 
val us to I heart upon | The baker's wife undertook the duties ot 


Al 


ind now, as 


in the little shop, 


Pe entered, she was distressed to find the 
bake fe in tears. It presently trans 
| he had just received news of a 
sistel rious illness, that, within an hour, 
{ { vhich might have borne her to her 

would have gone, with no chance 
( ther until the following morning. 

her miece, would be ready to 


Mer’ A 
| at her post when she came in in 


from her work at the factory ; 
then, a volunteer for the service 
be found. And it was then that 


irt quickened to sudden pity, 





1 I ltogether unexpected suggestion 
| so unhappy herself that she 
bear that another should be 

than she need. She laid 

the plump arm of the baker's 

let me help, Mrs. Bennett ? 

N ve had no practice in keeping 
f the short time I couldn’t go 

could I, and perhaps Mary 

\ 1 arrange to stay at home to 
) ' Yes,’ for I'd just love 

ive you time to pack up, 

te and catch the train.” 

13 ett hook her head doletully 

| I wife had always been wont to 
‘knew her place ’’ where her 

erned 

t be thought of, Mis Peace, 

\\ ! whatever would your poor, 

idl If only I dared lock 

t 1 » but with all those 
HH hand, it would be fair, 
If it was anyone else but you, 

\I | Phank you kindly’ and 
But there ! with you it’s 
‘ I | before, not to be 
| that all nonsense,” 

1 sl k er brown head 

s vn the “ml woman since het 
realised that, with a litth 

he would be able to carry 
When I'd just love to, and 
I’ve alway uid that keeping 

| the best ft in the world 

~) 1 help you pack, Mr: 
I | u rather that I waited 
I ) ill have just enough time it 
\ know Mi Peace, 
l t it « 1.’ the woman 
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LOVER OF 


PEACE 


and Peace knew that the 

She did her best to assist 
her 
from the shop door, 


said tearfully, 
battle was won 
the 


waved 


wife with 
‘adieu ” 
and then sat down to await the progress of 
events. And, during the next hour, she 
did quite a creditable trade, and counted 
fourteen rings to the shop bell. Then there 
came an interlude, when the entire popula- 
seemed to be at home to 


baker’s preparations, 


het 


tion of the village 
tea 
heavy on her hands. 

If I had even a book to read ; but there 
what is the good of wishing, when it is quite 


and when Peace began to feel time hang 


the last thing I am likely to become possessed 
of, « though I invade Mrs. Bennett's 
parlour in the Heigh-ho! What 
assistants usually do, 1 wonder, when 


ven 
search, 


do sh | 
trade grows slack, and the very street outside 
is too deserted to give one even the excuse 


of looking out of the window ?”’ Peace, for 


want of any more absorbing occupation, 
drew a blank sheet of paper towards her, as 
she sat behind the counter, and began to 
scribble idly First her own name, then a 


series of quite imposing capital initials, 
and finally the beginning of a letter. The 
beginning of a letter—why, what was this 
which, from sheer force of habit, she now 
found herself writing ‘ 

“My dear George,’’—How often she had 
penned those words, not only during their 
brief engagement, but long before; for 


George. on his long absences at school and 
college, had counted upon hearing 
from his old playmate.—-‘‘ My dear George,”’ 


the we med to leap out at her from 


always 


rds se¢ 


the paper, reminding her of happy days long 
since gone by—days never to return. Days 
when a schoolboy waited eagerly for het 


letters, davs, later, when a student in a grey 
universi had badly 
written little epistles not once, but many a 
time—day ah! 

days of all, when there had been 


ty town scanned those 
those were the dearest 
but little 
betwixt those two who had 


» be true to each other, let happen 


, and 


if letters 


nee d ‘ 
vowed “‘ t 


what may But now those dear days were 
for ever past, and George by no manner of 
means inconsolable, would soon wed with 
Gracie Ellis, while she— while she Peace 
with a sudden tightening at her heart, tore 
the sheet swiftly across; but still the tell 
tale writing faced her as_ before How 
pleasant it would have been it she had really 
been about to write a letter to George— even 
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make-believe letter to George would have 
been better than nothing 
Well, and why not Peace looked up 
hining “No one 
| ever know, for I will tear it up or burn 

it as soon a it 1s written Just flor a tew 
minutes to pretend that George and I are 
friends as we were betore, that all our quarrel 


Is lorgotten, and that once again we ar all 


the world to each other It is rather a sorry 
the children say ; but 
while away the time.”’ 


[Then for a short time there was silence 


the little shop, undisturbed save once by 
the ringing of the bell, and the advent of a 
{ faced youth desiring to be obliged 
ixpennyworth of coppers and a penny 


tart Without, the October atternoon 
rew ever dimmer, dimmer, dimmer, while, 


thin, a brown head bent above a halt 


vritten sheet of paper, a pen moved swiltly 
acré the lines of a letter, never to be sent 
Peace was smilit tually smiling, as she 
wrote for the land of make-beheve 1s not 
in unpleasant one to dwell in, and it is only 


the waking from our dreams which hurts so 
ruelly When the bell rang again, and she 
which the thought 


George had brought there, was still in het 


eve and did not all at once fade away \ 
ll young man sti on the door’s threshold, 
vol man | KI extremely awkward 


almost as though he would tain have 


le i his « Perhaps it was only 
e thought Aunt | beth’s gingerbread 
the impossibilit ecuring it el here 
prevented su ) iement on Creorge 
| i’s part N flushing up all over 
hi bu t Ml coura to 
m il ‘ I I p, | the 
} I him 


e ( re the temporary 
fh } hic t prese ( 
nat 

t | after all ! 
rat | re ey 
thi mewhat 

I 1 1 to 
f I pin 


absence, Is there anything that I can pet 
for you I think I know where most of the 
things are. 

Phanks—er, it is really of no con- 
sequence; but if you happened to have 
some gingerbread,”’ Bertram said. ‘TIT am 
sorry to trouble you, and if another tims 
would be more convenient " The em- 
barrassed young man showed his embarrass- 
ment a great deal more than did the em- 
barrassed young lady In his heart, Ber- 
anathematising everally and 
generally Aunt Elizabeth, Aunt Elizabeth's 
gingerbread, and the dutiful desire to pleas 


tram was 


that elderly relative which had brought him 


there that day. But Peace only shook her 
brown head 

“Just now will be quite as convenient as 
any other time Gingerbread, did you 
SAa\ Chis is a special kind, made up in the 


form ot a Hallowe'en cake, which you might 
like to have 1 can par k it in a box, and 
send it alor for you as soon as Mary Ann 


Come 1 


Phe very thing, but I'll just take it,’ 


Bertram Lid tammering a little in his 
haste. “It for my aunt, and I want 

post it, you set Phank that will do 
nicely, and the idea of a Hallowe'en cake 
fits the date exactly.”” He waited a trifle 
impatiently till the cake was at length 
papered up, and placed in its cardboard box, 
then hurriedly took his departure. If he 


dallied much longer, he would be making 


in idiot of hi he knew There was no 
use pretendit he was not as hard hit as 
evel Peace Wi the one inl possible {or 


ot time. 
betake him- 


elf all at once to the post-office, but instead, 
] 


him, and would be till the enc 


his dutitul nephew did 1 





recalling a letter which he had written, a1 
which he intended to enclose with Au 


Elizabeth's cake when it went, wended his 


+ 


steps first in the direction of home He 
almost wished that he had not come thus 
unexpectedly upon Peace that October 
afternoon, or that, having thus seen her, 
her holly from his 


thought Gracie Eelh h he had evel 


thought it p ble that Gracie Ellis could 
help him to such torgetfulness ! He wished 
he had not given his prom to ao to the 
bli Hal party Peace for a cel 
tainty \ 1] t be there nd. lacking Peace 
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home, he 

ime in the 
his parcel ; 
him a cet 
definable 
» think that 
ers had 


self-same 








hortly betore 
box covel wet 
daintily 
1 lat ’ 
l¢ papel 
ted it out | 
nt, it : 
well know! » 
fluttered 
; Peace 
knew it in - 
P< Lc ¢ 
lasit 
to him 
tin hn 
vas he 
vondered 
1 Peace 
t this ¢ 
AR (, il, 
tell what 
( me tc 
] 1 ind 
it what 
been ** Waved her ‘ adieu’ Drawn by 
m re from the shop door ’’— ». 114 rs i eae 
m tor 


t | have torgiven you, and the olive branch of reconciliation She had 


1 can the hadow ot the been writing it, intending to post it, and 

power to mar our happiness! either his entrance had suggested a speedier 

vho was to blame, George, and method of torwarding it to its destination, 
is that my love tor you in or else it had slipped unwittingly within 

lousy to the verge of blind How tortunate for him that he had opened 

I know it was never Gracie the box, and had not sent it, as he had at 


boy, but me—me, always and first intended, direct to Aunt Elizabeth. 
Hlow | could ever have fancied | Well, Aunt Elizabeth’s cake could tarry his 
ut you But there! you, pleasure now He was going off without 

will understand better than lack of time to see Peace. 
1 could but see you ye But Mer \nn’s rubicund countenance 
beamed at him from behind the shop counter, 


ter, broken off by Bertram’s when he entered a second time that twilit 


1 entrance, became blurred Hallowe'en Miss Peace had lett tor home 
But to the enraptured love not ten minutes earlier, the girl informed 
it was enough, more than him, upon her, Mer’ Ann’s, return trom the 
Peace, his dear little Peace, factory She had been in rather a taking 
\ immed : he might have about a bit ot a letter she had lost, and, 


would be the tirst to hold out search as they might, they could not dis- 
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ver it. Mer’ Ann had tried to comtort Miss 
ce by telling her that Carlo, the pup, was 
wful hand for tearing things up, and 
ips it might have disappeared that way. 
she was wondering if it could possibly have 


been a love-letter; Miss Peace took on so 


I rather suspect that you have guessed 
Bertram said, and 
niled in rutably. lle went out into the 


loom treet, stl smiling, and the smilk 
lingered on his face as he went upon his way. 
For Peace was his once again, he told him 


self, and he the happiest man in the whole 
rid. H ‘rrudged every moment 


h must elapse till he should find her and 


Yet, when at length he reached the hous 


and was presently 


red into her preset he found himselt 
tongue-tied and shy as any awkward 
Lboy Peace had donned her one 


in honour of a Hallowe’en 





t to which landlady’s children 
( her |] in the evenir ind 
t ne whit tar-like chrysanthe 
in her dar} She gave him her 
very kindly nd exhibited none of th 
Tl which ! I it naturally have 
CX] i to teel } appearan 
B t rel that little har 
i t t peak, but 1 
pal | iry Peace Who 
I th I! 1 y icttel 4 
ere el | Aunt Elizabetl 
x 1 i pity nh 
| h | t ra moment 
| t | underst | 
1 the t! 
; ’ t } y W 1 1,1 
I i 1 { ler I it Tlic { 
I furthes 
| 1 Bert 1 witl 
1 Vv <« rl | | it | 
ie! | ve come bach 
I 1d torgi 
| rn I 
bor | ‘ I cle 
| l la ! 
] ‘ 
i bu il not | 
5 


to withdraw herself from that same encircling 
arm. So George had guessed it all along, 
albeit beneath her studied calm, and even 
her coldness of demeanour that afternoon 
had not served to blind him. She glanced 
up half shyly at him. 

** 1 didn’t think I was so very nice to you 
this afternoon, dear old boy—really—really, 
But I’m glad you guessed what I was too 


proud to let my manner show. Tor some- 
times since, George—yes, often since, I’ve 
wondered whether, after all, I had really 
anything to torgive about Gracie Ellis, I 
mean But it was dear of you to take the 
first step, and come back to me like this.” 


But I didn’t began Bertram, and then 


could have bitten | too communicative 
tongue out For, after all, tl letter had 
served its turn, and Peace, 1 ul its dis- 


appearance by Carlo's agency need neve! 
know that it had slipped unawares into 
Aunt Elizabeth's cake-box ‘“*T mean that 
I never cared tor that Ellis girl, Peace, and 


I don’t know how you ever could have 





I} ] never | but one 
rm I leat I that my) 
t nd little | has been 

| en ! | ve it 
I beheve 1 ind het 
t was radi t me ha Sh 
held up her little 1 n whicl ld pearl 


it would SI | th lett n iny- 
thir more | utiful tha | lor love 
has come to 1 Hall to lace 
m ind to m eg 
se 
it Aunt it tter ti 
had | { I ( il pt 
\ Li the ol 
lor t love 
It w ( hel I il 1’ ict 


by t ld | \ held 
‘ ma 
; ) that 
t | | \unt 
\unt with 
} 4 
t 1 | l ry l { ( l 
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TEA AND TEMPERANCE 


The Changing Habits of the People 


By A. E. 


D' RING the last half century the people 
{the United Kingdom have advanced 


enor ly in the direction of sobriety and 
rat | temperance. Contrast the state of 
tl epicted in the novels of Charles 
DD with what obtains at the present 
d Mr. Pickwick moves to the music of 
pop] corks and gurgling punch bowls 
No ( either of mirth or sorrow, is 


complete without its accompaniment of 
refreshment or 


ung Nic kleby, 


support. 


despairing and 


ult t destitute, indulges in a ‘‘ modest ”’ 
pint wine rhe bitter travesty of religion 
emb lin Mrs. Weller’s favourite minister 


‘ from the hypocritical toping of 
that rthy Sairey Gamp and her crony 
drink every pos ible and impossible occa- 


No business is complete without a 
And all this is set forth in book after 
book, page after page, as the normal habit 
l lition of the majority of the British 
I Dicker has been accused of exaggera- 
tio t there is no doubt that in the matin 
he | t faithful picture of the times he 
i 
( ler now our present habits. Gone 
ire ( ul all the disgusting band of 
har] { mm she was the fitting type 
In 1 r place are neatly-dressed, clean- 
h ell-trained ober and efficient 


DUCHESNE 


women, ministering from the resources of 


science to the alleviation of pain. Vanished 
for ever is the bibulous coachman. In 
substitution we have the hard-headed, clean- 
living, fully equipped motor man, handling 
his taxi or bus with a skill and dexterity 
No longer are purl 
pleasant 
man 


impossible to the toper. 


and punch the twin deities of 


human _ intercourse. No business 


deems it now necessary to clinch his bargain 
over a glass. There is still a great deal of 


misery causing, and caused by, alcoholic 


excess, but generally speaking such excess 
is deprecated in all ranks of society; and 
those who indulge in it, far from being 
applauded, are the objects of pity or con- 


demnation. In particular, drunkenness is 


no longer regarded as at once the test and 
the evidence of British manliness. 

Many causes have contributed to this 
result. One of the most potent has been 


habit of tea drinking. 
reformer’s 
the natural 


the extension of the 
Tea been the temperance 
most valuable ally. Doubtless 
drink of all animals is plain cold water ; 
His tood 


social 


has 


but man is more than an animal 


drink afford opportunities for 


and 
the austere simplicity of 


matched by a 


intercourse, and 
require to be 


parched pulse consumed in 


water would 
diet of 


tude 


soli- 
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Coolies 
Plucking Tea. 


le is in many ways admirably fitted 


for a beverage W he properly made it 
easant, emu tl retreshing ind oan 
nocuous to a very hich degree It timu 


elimination of 


and 


lation is produced by the 
te matter from the body 


minimum oO! reactior \ pint of tea cer 
tainly has no ill « which 1s more than 
can be said for pint of any alcoholic bevet 
ore whatsoever 

Chen there cl round the tea table all 
the delightful ociations of home lea is 


onnected in our minds with the innocence 


f childhood, the iwcredness of the mother 
the love of the Vil ihe fascination of the 
daintily feminine essentially tea 1s fre 
rom all vulgarity ll rowdvism. Obscenity, 
thie lewd jest tiie e chorus cannot 
exist in its pres ‘ ihus tea make for 
nement. It 1 1 factor im ciy ition. 
And tea ha ned the day No longer 
do the hunt n nd the hunting womat 
consume beer at breakfast Phe fashionable 
lame retreshes herself o tea The busine 
has his cup ol tea in in Ollice thre 
‘ rh ‘ 1 the t\ lo , hi t xamiple 


empstre and 


Phot 
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Sixty vears ago all ou 


tea came trom China Now we must neve! 
forget the debt we owe to the Chinese from 
whom we learned the merits of our bevet 
age For over 2,000 years tea has been 
known d appreciated in China Intro 


duced into J land in the reign of Charles 
I] , tea Wal 


degrees our trade in the c« 


much appreciated, and by 
ymmodity assumed 
national Swilt 
like the Aviel or the 


vovagt 


dimenstio1 ot importance 
clipper ulliy hip 


Taef 
home from 


wel emploved to make the 
with the 


(anton o1 bo how 


were the races 


precious cargo Wondertul 


betwee the rival chpper to be the 
first to place the tea on the Londo 
market 

But the methods employed in China are 
primitive I} ! were  extor 
tionate Phere had be var with China 
and people ly n to whether we 
could not find a source of supply in our 
own Asiatic dominior It had been dis 
covered that the tea pl t is a native ol 


Assam in North | tern India, the only 


country in 


the jungl 


washerwoman, the vv, the soldier all Garde ere established = in \ssam 

drink tea to the | efit of health, moral British capital was freely used Phe old 

ind pocket traditional Oriental methods of cultivation 
his vast extension of the tea-drinking and manufacture were abandoned Ingen! 

habit would have | impossible without a ous machinery was ce ed which turne 

read uppl t I lerate price Phat out more and better tea in a day than hun 
pply has been f oming ow to the dreds of C] hand workers could pro- 

ene! d bi é ity of our Britis duce in a week lak dvantage of the 
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TEA 


he Suez Canal, swift British 
ec employed to bring the tea 
of tea became 
The price 


i From being the luxury of 


a Supplies 
lependable. went 
became the everyday drink 
are now living can remember 
dinary China tea was five shil- 


d, when the tea caddy was 
arefully locked up, and the 
held the key, doling out the 
plies with a frugal hand and 


Now a tea of fair quality 


ht for ecighteenpence a pound, 


AND TEMPERANCE 


Communication with Calcutta took some 


two or three months, the journey being 
generally performed by river in native 
boats. 

The earliest planters had all the diffi- 


culties and hardships of the pioneer. The 
province was mostly a jungle waste, desti- 
tute of cultivation, which supported with 
difficulty a sparse and barbarous popula- 
tion. Food was scanty and and 
there was very little shelter beyond the 
simple native-built hut. Fever was 
There were no doctors. Men died in their 
loneliness, untended, unwept, and even un- 
buried. Of Christian ministration there was 


coarse, 


rife. 





locks the tea caddy. The none. The resources of civilisation were 
entirely due to the labours of all lacking. There were no books, no music, 
cople in our own dominions. no art, no games: nothing but the day’s 
was a monopoly of a ring of incessant toil and the night’s imperfect, 
in the treaty towns of China its mosquito-haunted repose. Yet with un- 
uncertain, its quality some- daunted courage the work went on. 
its price high Since we Before those pioneer planters was the task 
he growing, manufacture, and — of reclaiming those jungle wastes ; of replac- 
tea into our own hands the ing their futile extravagance of vegetation 
been ample and regular, the by well-ordered gardens; of repopulating 
ibly uniform, and the price those vast tracts, supplementing the scanty 
declined and inert inhabitants by larger numbers 
ritish planter in India, then, we of orderly and industrious workers from 
t leal Our gratitude is en- other provinces. The reward was remote. 
we reflect on the price at It was no question of a search for gold; 
ange has been ettected Let it was a steady struggle against the forces 
\ m, which, in any review of Nature, against disease, against the 
ducing areas, must occupy a_ difficulty of recruiting a sufficient labour 
lac Just as Egypt is the gift of force, against the imperfect routes and 
\ssam to be identified with scanty means of transit. The ultimate 
tra Che river flows from trinmph is creditable to all concerned, and 
t of the province, its huge _ has turned the tea districts of India into the 
rting a specific char- 
am, which consists 
vast watercourses, 
marshes, and great 
I nt vegetation. 
to the British occupa- 
llers in the low lands 
proper had been ex 
) the horrors of Tfre- 
from the fierce 
ill tracts lying to 
1 east [The first 
\\ Ited in Assam 
{ the dominions 
of the old East \ 
That was barely ry 
‘ nd the new 
nh most utterly The Oxidation 
rest of India of Tea, 
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most prosperous and carefully supervised 
portions of the dependency. 

It has also ensured to the civilised world 
regular supplies of choice tea of a uniformity 
hitherto 
placed this inestimable 


of excellence unknown, and at 
prices which have 
boon to tired humanity within the reach of all. 
It is very rarely that we realise how much 
Of all 
our dominions over the seas she sends us 


received from 


of our food supply we owe to India. 


the most. In one year we 


India £10,945,000 worth of wheat, £2,700,000 
worth of rice, {2,500,000 of barley, 


{7,800,000 of tea the total value of our 
food supplies from India being £25,400,000. 
The year’s import of Indian tea reaches, in 
weight, the stupendous total of 204,000,000 
lbs. It follows that, 


were only 1,000 acres under tea in India, 


while in 1850 there 


with a total production of 250,000 Ibs., in 
1912 there were 592,000 acres which pro- 
duced 296,000,000 Ibs The tea estates 
employ no less than 650,000 natives of India, 


or I in every 480 of her vast population. 





Tasting Photo 
Tea. Seurne & Shepherd. 


India exports more tea than any other 
country in the world, Ceylon coming second, 
third with less than half of 
India’s yearly 


and China 
export. The case is the 
same when we consider the amount of 
India is 


easily first, with China a very mucroscopic 


tea consumed in this country. 


fourth. 

Thus the struggle which began in the 
jungles of Assam has been continued in the tea 
markets of the world against a rival firmly 
seated in popular estimation and supported 
by the tradition of hundreds of years. That 
rival has been utterly worsted, so that in 
Great Britain, in Canada, in Australia, in 
the United States, etc., the labours of our 
British planters are bearing truit and alcohol 
is giving place to tea. The boundary rider 
of Australia boils his “ billy” over his 
fire of sticks and eagerly imbibes the tea 
he makes, which has probably been sent 
him by his brethren on the Nilgiri hills of 
Madras. Tire busy wheat farmer on the 
great Alberta finds his _ best 
refreshment in a pot of tea. The lager and 
schwarz beer ot the Teuton are steadily 
yielding place to that tea which has so 
immensely Indian Empire. 
Our transatlantic cousins have almost for- 
gotten that little episode of Boston Harbour, 
and are beginning to realise how desirable 


prairies of 


benetited our 


are the teas of Travancore. 

The British planter in India still makes 
strenuous endeavour to deserve this world- 
wide success. All his tea is 
the jealous supervision of skilled experts 
brought from England. Men of the highest 
scientific attainme its are employed to experi- 
ment and advise. All the 
the garden are regulated by the most exact- 
agricultural practice. 


produced under 


opt rations in 


ing canons of moder: 
Chemists study soils and fertilisers. Ento- 


mologists take cifective action against 


tender plant. 


noxious insect lot ot the 
All the processes of manufacture are per- 


formed by caretully devised machinery. 
Cleanliness and aseptic conditions are in- 
sisted on in the factory. ‘The result is that 
Indian tea is one of the purest of commodi- 
ties, and is kept tree trom contamination 
from the time it is plucked till it comes on 


the wholesale market 
owes its) cliicacy aS 


the ally of temperance. 


To this purity it 
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My Heart still Sings 
Y heart still sings though the tempest rise, 
Though clouds hang dark in the angry 


Though my bark is tossed on a vaging sea, 


My heart still sings of a trust in Thee. 

My heart still sings though the storm is high, 
| ; 4 y 7 si. - > J, . 

' S/ vail and the shoals are nign, 
Death hid neath the angry wave, 

But my heart still sings of Thy power to save. 


But my heart still sings ; though the night is 


Volt a star light my vessel's track, 
Yet J is I lay me down to sleep. 
Yes, » ivf i sings of Thy power to keep. 


<sse 
Do not Worry 


NX TER all, the troubles you anticipate 
may never really befall. ’Tis a long 
lane wit t a turning. The dreariest day 

nts of light. How do you know 
me spell of good fortune may not be 
» befall you? In any case, worrying 
t mend the matter. It can alter 

future nor the past, though it 


iterially affect your power for bearing 
it. It will not rob to-morrow of its difficul- 
ties, but it will rob your brain of its clear- 
sightedness and your heart of its courage. 


Turn from it to God with faith and prayer, 


STILL. W. 


= 
s 


A 


A 


x 
. 
AIA 
me 





Photo: P. Travis, Brentford. 


and look out for the one or two patches of 
blue which are in every sky. And if you 
cannot discover any where you are, dare to 
anticipate the time when God shall wipe 
away all tears and give you a kiss like that 
which a mother gives to her tired, sobbing 
child who is too weary to get off to sleep. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A, 


se 
The Value of Pain 


baggy og ae at from one standpoint, pain 
is but a meaningless blot upon God’s 
creation, a reality from which we cannot 
escape, and yet one which perhaps more 
than any other suggests doubts as to 
eternal goodness and wisdom. It is a 
mystery that for all time has perplexed the 
children of men. If it were simply a scor- 
pion whip to sting men into righteousness, 
if it were but the fiery punishment of wilful 
and shameless wrongdoing, then we might 
understand it better. But when its awful 
coils, in dreadful, unrelaxing grip, lay hold 
upon the spotless and the true, and its 
poisoned fangs strike deep into the soft, 
white flesh of helpless child and lily-hearted 
woman, we gaze upon its work with horror 
and dismay. 

It is not ours to solve this riddle; but as 
faith gazes upon the work of pain and fails 
to read the reason, we ask, “ Is there, then, 
no gain in this?” “Is pain clear loss to 
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And to these 


* There ts 


man?” can 
answer truly, 


in this work of pain 


questions we 
a gain to man, even 
Pain softens hearts 


and widens sympathy. Pain draws the 
mother nearer to het child Pain wars on 
selfishness, and makes men_ think Pain 


smites man’s pride and teaches him humility 


Our Gethsemanes are not curses, but bless 


They smite us sorely, until we sweat 


Ings 


the bloody sweat of pain ; but from the 
darkened garden we go forth to a _ tulle 
sweetel! nobler — life and the hours ot 
agony bear fruit in years of unselfish toil 


and lifetimes of unfettered sympathy. 
sje 
One of God’s Messengers 
HERI is no doubt that 
trouble comes to us, comes 
on an errand of love It is not some chance 
thing breaking into our life, without pur- 
pose, without intention. It is a 
from God, and brings blessings to us. Our 
trouble is God’s gift to us No matter what 
it may be—duty, responsibility, struggle 
unjust treatment 


whatever 
from Grod 


messenvel 


pain, unrequited service 

hard conditions—it is that which God has 
given to us No matter through whose 
fault or sin it may have come to us, when the 


trouble is ours, we may say it Is a gift of 
God to us 


Then, being a gift from God, we may be 
sure that it has in it for us a Divine blessing 
As it comes to us 1t may have a stern a pect 
may seem unkindly, even cruel, but tolded 
up in its forbidding form, it carries some 


treasure Ol mercy 


REV. |]. R. MILLER, D.D 


The Way to God 


A BIT of wire, a piece of tin, a scrap of 
iron and a few livers of wood and 


yet out of them my boy has made a little 


machine which will ring a bell merrily 
Wrapping the wire about the bit of metal, 
he brings into being a magnet Of the scrap 
of tin he devis« key, and behold, he makes 
me sit back from my desk and listen to the 
tinkle of hi bell l can do nothing els 
Phe und drives away my train of thought 
Whether I would or not, I must stop 
] rand see and adnu re 

How shall I reach the ear of my Father in 
he ( El ecnl So lal away ! Phe 

is neal Ah, yes! 1 feel its pressure 

ol m la and ight Purn whichever 
\ 1 ma I hear its call to me, and, al 
] l y t i heed ! 

But tl world ‘ not satisfy m | 
v Hlim ! \Iy 1 oul | es to be nearer 
to I | ic with its touch | 


want to be made pure 
breaks my heart: only He 
whole again So my cry is, 
He, that | may feel Him 


once more. Sin 
can make it 
Oh, where is 


I have nothing 


to commend me to Him. H® ear is turned 
toward those who have greater demands 
upon Him The pathway is so hedged up 


between Him and me! 
Stay a moment What 
my boy’s little machine lake the bit of 
hope, wind it about the faith which yet 
stirs in your heart ; let prayer be the golden 
key; then on your ring out the 
message of your soul to heaven and to God! 
He will hear. Not more surely do you listen 
to the call of the bell when your boy touches 
the magic key 


is the lesson of 


knee Ss 


than does God give ear to the 


faintest cry of His children 

With Him is all the fullness needed for 
every moment of lfe—hope, joy, peace 
comfort, and paradise itself And what ts 


there with us I-ver with us are faith and 
prayer, 

Let us put 
build our way up to Him! It 


but in the morning we shall see 


together and 
is night now 
Him and 


these elements 


hear Him say 1 heard you, my child! 1 
was so glad you called! I had been waiting 
a long time for you! Did you not know 
it * And you will be glad that at last you 


turned your steps toward Him ! 


EpGarR L. VINCENT. 


sje 


Yb vedi nePedurys 
am not bound to make the world go night, 
Bul 


niv et ad or and { 
With cheerfu heart, the vk that God 


apt nts 


[ vust in HE 
That H an hold His ) 1 / ike 
His will, a } rk H ) m 
[To be my chiefe l 
The glory is) 1 bu 


| \N INGELOW. 


Ro 
Character a 
M* character to lav i for the n t part, 
simply the resultant of all the thoughts 
| have ever had, of all the feeling 


ever cherished, an 
performed Iti 


all the dee 


| 
the entirety 


years packed and crystallised into 
present moment So that character Is the 
quintessence of biog iphy that ev 
body who know my characte! and there 
no keep! haracter under cover—k s 
what for years | have been doing and think 
Character 1s, tor the most part, simply 
habit becor fixed 
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The Thunderbolt of War 


— kX [ wrote my last ‘“‘ Conversation 
w Corner’ the thunderbolt of war has 
burst nm us During these past few 
veel the things we held to be most secure 


haken to the foundations: we 

| and trouble of the eravest 

r; we have passed through palpitating 
xiety and sickening suspense; our little 
| th its buyings and _ sellings, its 
happenings and its social events, 
ruthlessly torn from the even 


nol f its ways, and there have been 
peo] mong us ready to cry “‘ This is the 
end ot l thi os | i 


<jJe 
Still We Go On 


B' still we go on. And after the shock 
nfusion we come back to the one 

cent t that remains unaltered yet 
tl Hiis Throne, and His will shall 
phant. Some of us have been 
t ubt God’s providence in the 
r] ‘ t this awful crisis. Why does 
G ll this awful carnage, the very 
tl t {f which has sickened us We 
re our best to build up the kingdom 
| | Kighteousness: why does 


(; t our work to be trampled undet 
unful progress to be thrown 


. = 
ition 
\\ ll we can reply is that the end 1s 
ot nd that already there are signs 
that | t work in the storm We some 
that God is not only the God of 
| lle works in a stupendous way, and 
the little things of life. We 
be mazed and bewildered at the 
the issues at stake shall we not 
urage in believing that there 
vast for God, and that out 
it ke Tle is as ready and capable 
rkis ut His sovereign purpose ? 
sje 

New Meanings in Old Passages 
i ie . read their Bibles will have 
dl vy meanin inold passages dur- 
gt try time As a matter of fact 
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those old prophets were scarcely meant for 
comfortable, stay-at-home people. Many of 
the most telling messages of the Bible were 
forged on the anvil of national affliction ; 
in reading the words of the prophets we hear 
the sound of tramping footsteps and the 
cries of dying men; all this has been made 
real to us, these latter days, and our reading 
would be sadly incomplete if it did not also 
bring home to our minds the great lesson 
which the danger and travail forced on those 
Israelites of old—that the Lord of Hosts 
reigneth, and that ‘“ He that keepeth Israel 
slumbers not nor sleeps.” 
Se 
Gain through Strife 
S it too early to point to some of the things 
we have gained out of the tumult and the 
strife ? To begin with, is it not something 
to be thankful for that we started on this 
war without maiticking and without panic ? 
When one recalls the time of the Boer War, 
one cannot but be thankful for the contrast 
now We have faced issues of a greater 
magnitude than any before in our history ; 
we have passed through the most revolu- 
tionary changes in finance and custom; 
vet the great heart of the people has been 
upheld, and we have gone calmly on our 
way. A few short weeks ago we seemed 
to be on the verge of civil strife; forces 
everywhere were making for lawlessness and 


disorder ; industrial war on a bigger scale 
than ever before seemed inevitable in this 
autumn. Now all that has changed; the 


pressure of the great crisis has welded 
the nation together, and out of the fire of 
war has come a new feeling of brotherhood, 
a willingness to stand together, a new 
spirit of the common weal. It may be only 
temporary; there will be the inevitable 
reaction; but the new spirit is upon us, 
and it is full of promise for a brighter day. 


$e 

Heroism in Quiet Places 

Hb hapeoy war has meant sacrifice for all of 
u 


s. Weare thankful that it has revealed 
men in their thousands ready to lay down 
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their lives for honour, that the call of duty 
has been responded to unhesitatingly. But, 
whilst we remember with gratitude the 
courage and endurance of the soldier, we 
must never forget the heroism in quiet 
places that this crisis has revealed. I want 
to mention specially those small employers 
of labour whose little all was invested in 
their own businesses. It would have been 
prudent policy to reduce their staffs or 
close down during the war; yet, in case 
after case, they have gone on. They them. 
selves only know what faith it required to 
keep on paying out week after week with 
little coming in; but they have done it, 
and done it without fuss. All honour to 
such. Surely there is here something of 
promise for the better relations between 


master and men. May the good feeling grow! 


<jJeo 
The Call of God 


LL this I am afraid is rather premature 

as I write it; no one can say what will 
happen before these words appear in print. 
But of one thing we may be certain: the 
great upheaval we are witnessing to-day is a 
call from God. The old prophets always 
treated war as a punishment for sin; without 
labouring that point, it seems certain that 
we needed the call just now. We were 
growing too easy in our security, too com- 
placent Im our pleasures, and too absorbed 
in our money-getting. God has intervened. 
We have to fight anew for the things we 
hold sacred—to fight not only against the 
militarism abroad, but the materialism at 
home. It may be that this war will teach 


us to avoid waste, to be more just 
in our social dealings, more brotherly in 
our class relationships Above all, and 


this is what we must most earnestly 
strive for, it should lead us back to 
the old personal contact with God—not 
the kind that multiplies sterile phrases, 
but the real living faith that seeks honestly 
to find the way of God in all the relation. 
ships of life, and tries to do His will. We 
need this as individuals, and we most 
certainly need this internationally. It is 
the jealousy and unbrotherly feeling of 
the individual multiplied indefinitely that 
creates the atmo phe re that makes wal 


For Ourselves 
HIS issue of THe Quiver is reduced 
slightly ; we do not apologise for this; 
we are only too thankful to be able to keep 
going at all. As I mentioned in the Sup- 
plement te last month’s issue, owing te the 
largely increased price of paper and the 
decrease of advertisements, every copy of 
our magazine is produced at a loss. The 
policy announced by Messrs. Cassell at the 
outset was to go on, and to avoid, if possible, 
the dismissal of a single worker. On the 
continuance of the various publications of 
the firm depends the livelihood of some 
thousands of workers. I can, therefore, 
with a good conscience repeat the appeal 
that the firm has issued, and ask all our 
readers to support us in this patriotic 
action by continuing to buy THE QuIVER 
as usual. 


<jJeo 


Our New Volume 
ITH our next issue commences Volume 
Fifty of Tue Quiver. In the ordinary 
way I should have exhausted most of the 
space in “ Conversation Corner ’’ with my 
plans for the new volume. I may say that 
these plans were fully matured long before 
the war broke out, and it was my aim to 
make this new volume even better than any 
before. 

We shall go straight on In ad- 
dition to the new Serial by Mr. Joseph 
Hocking, announced on another page, | 
have in preparation several new features of 
great interest. I may just mention that the 
fiction side of our magazine will be strength- 
ened by the addition of several new writers 
of world-wide fame: for instance, in 
November we are to have stories by Mrs 
Baillie Reynolds and Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
whilst the Hon. Lady Johnston (wile oi 
Sir H. H. Johnston) will contribute a 
remarkable ghost narrative, founded on 
the actual experience of an English mus- 
sionary. 

There is no space to deal with the other 
features. I just want to add this owing 
to the loss on production we shall not be 
able to advertise our new volume so ex- 
tensively as we had planned; may I appeal 
to readers to make good what will otherwise 
be our loss in thi 


possibl When the time for peace comes, Sd 
may it be the only kind of peace that respect by mention 
endure that founded on justice and equity, Ing THe QUIVER te 
which is to say, the will of God. their friends ¢ ee eel 
NOT] Lhe €- page and index { the volume closing th this issue will 
be sent post fy n veceipt of a post card addvessed to Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Motto. By Love Serve One Another 








How, When and 
a! > Corner, 
October, 1914 
M* DEAR BOY AND GIRL CHUMS,— 
For the first time I am finding it 
really difficult to write to you. As I try to 
put t ther my letter the dark, dark cloud 
of a terrible war is beginning to pass over 


How things will be when you receive my 
letter it is impossible for anyone to imagine. 

But this one can say. There never was a 
time when we needed to keep our comrade- 
hip and service under our motto more close 
and strong and trve than now. For the 
notto we have is just the simple expression 
of what the whole world is so urgently in 
need of realising and fulfilling. 

rhe majority of you, my Companions, are 
British citizens, yet all, of whatever na- 
tionality, are bound together not only by 
our motto and pledge, but by the wider link 
of world-citizenship and love to the one 
Great Father of us all. We, you and I, must, 
whatever happens, strive to our utmost in 
every way to spread the spirit of our motto. 

I want you all to remember that our 
Christian comradeship and our world-citizen- 
ship carry with them this great obligation, 
and we cannot shirk it. The place for very 


few of us is on the actual field of European 
battle. We have most of us to carry on 
our ordinary work—learn our lessons at 
hool, do our work in the office, or wherever 
it lic ind there to conquer lots of enemies 
the enemies that come in the shape of 
Distrust f Fear and of Panic. 

I hepe all of you will write to me as usual. 
Look for the beautiful instead of the ugly 
in all the sad days And pass on the 
beautiful to others, shielding them as far as 
you can from grief and ugliness and pain. 

\s I write 1 am hoping that we shall 
remembe: that with all the other things we 


| vanting to help—our obligations to 
hildren remain We must not 

let « Fund fail You saw, last month 
what a lot of money I needed to receive so 
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that we can pay what will be due in Decem- 
ber. My trust is that our Special Effort 
Day will have been a full success, even in 
spite of all, and that we shall have all the 
money we need. You won't forget, will 
you ? 

I am sure you will not want to miss read- 
ing some of the letters that have come 
since we last met. Here are extracts from 
just a few. 

KATHLEEN M. BurcGes_ (Lincolnshire), 
from whom we had not received news for 
long, wrote recently. 

The next letter I take out of my box is 
from Marion Harpy (Norfolk). Isn’t it 
interesting to learn how her gift to the 
Violet Fund was made up ? 

*““My pEaAR ALIson,—I am sending 2s. 6d. for the 
Fund. Mother gave me 1s. for making beds and 
helping in the Easter holidays, and Auntie Nan 
gave me 1s. for making some sweets called *‘ fudge,’ 
and father gave me 6d. to make up two and sixpence. 
We are going to Lowestoft for three weeks in August. 
I hope you will have a nice holiday. Your loving 
Companion.” 

KATHLEEN GREEN (Cambridgeshire) was 
another of the long-silent Companions whose 
letters have lately given me pleasure. 

With her letter was a tiny slip of paper 
with marks in pencil. And on it an inter- 
pretation from Kathleen and Granville’s 
mother : 

“These kisses are from Granville. He is only 
four and a half, but wanted to write to you.” 

Wasn’t that a lovely letter for me? I 
shall look out for another and another, and 
then one in “real’’ letters, Granville, when 
you have learned to make them. 

* Joyce HaseLer’s (Shropshire) has writ- 
ing such as I wish my own were, it is so 
clear and dainty. 

“ My pear Attson,—Thank you and all our Com- 
panions very much indeed for their good wishes 
in the Corner. You will be glad to hear that the 
result of my examination was all and more than 


I had dared to hope I came out with a first class, 
and distinction in General English History, much to 
mv surprise, for I thought I had done the Greek 
History much better I] have been having rather 


in easy time since my examination was over, but I 
have always plenty to do. The Sixth have always 
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eaps of little jobs to do for the mistresses at the end 
ter! r one thing, we have to go through the 





rary, noting all the missing books, and hunting 
school for them. We hate that more than any- 
ing, especially when we discover that we have a 
ng one at home irselves To us older girls 

e last da f the s r term is not nearly such a 
ras to the younger ones. It always 


ins the severing of so many ties, both among the 
| rls: the older we get the more we 


i 
to look upon our mistresses as friends rather 
} 


i wiul nes wl must be feared! I am 
to go in tor the liday competitions, and 
te and tell vou what I do in the holidays. I 
the result of r Special Effort Day will 
ill our hopes, that we may be able to turn 
irtette in i quintette With many thanl 
in good wishes, } affectionate comrade.” 


It is good to read Joyce’s remarks on 
the relationship of mistress and pupil. Too 
ften the thought of the former as “ awful 
beings who must be feared,’ reigns so powe! 
ully in girls’ minds that they lose the most 

luable part of the help the older women 

uld give. Very often teachers are them 

Ives to blame But, sometimes, girls, 
ometimes, it is your own prejudice alone 
that is responsible Is it not 

Preccy ALLAN (Aberdeenshire) generously 
nt me another of her breezy notes— all 


Peggy’s “scribbling’”’ apology rather 
irprised me, for there is a great improv: 

nt in her writing upon which I was going 

tfer congratulations I have noticed 


Peggy, that many of the prettiest kitten 
ire the scratchiesi! 

DorotHy DunGwortu (Yorkshire) is on: 
f our busily-workir girl Companions | 
im specially interested in them and their 
problems and happinesses. It always give 
me pleasure to have their letters. Dorothy ts 
mbitious to be a journalist, and is beginni 

in excellent fashion by getting training in 
cial paper. 


When she wrot had been enjoying 





her holidays. One day she went to Loxley 


lhe ene f ¢ les Reade’s ‘Put Y . 





in H Place is laid here, and in it the 
i ipt n t night of Shefteld 
| Phi ) red on March 17th, 1864 I 
! at the ead t the valley burst, and million 
I ! t t down the valley, i ! 
nad nd } ng three hur 
At on t t only reached the 
I t | the other 
I t " s wooden 
¢ ently t | 
I found sleeping still $ 
ai iad i i ind illed er 


| ; Ww 
1 VV 


A Budget from Fifeshire 
I had begun to have fears that our Gr ip 


t bit of bonnie Scotland were forgett 
tirely But tl! etters reached m 
ther which a ured me that | wa 
WI MAGGIE FAIRGRIEVE, whose is tl} 


first I opened, had been suffering from eye 
trouble, and had not been allowed to read or 
write since January. She sent a very kind 
letter, 

*Our school class,” she told me “ (the following 
Companions are in it AGNES Huspanp, Curisstt 
MILNF, MarGarrr DrumMonp, Epitu Wricut and 
myself), were at Glenfarg for a drive We started 
at 6.30 a.m., halted at Falkland to rest the horses, 
then we went to Glenfar; [here we had dinner, 
then walked about the place and to Newbury, and 
had tea there It was lovely to look on the Tay. My 
little sister was in for a dancing’competition and she 





| 1 
won Six pri Although | have not written, I have 
been quite interested in the Corns nd am glad t 
hear our children are getting on so well 1 thin 
the Companions are growing laz but most of them 


have been trying a stiff examination 


Let us hope that now the examination is 
over the Companions will be vigorous again, 
I do so much miss the help from them and 
from Macduff ! 

ANNIE BALLINGALL is the second write 


“ Drar Attson,— Here is a lett from: me at last 
I uned three | it s | ne for 
mathematl n I mee n (serman 
I ive been waitir { the A st OuIVER to § 
what was inita tt doll di ng,as la ng 
to dress a doll It im n Sat la ind I It n 
now Violet's and Lena's letters in t it 
OOUIVER a nter tin ind so ts | Sint 
August ( i W t need one from D now 
I think Special Effort Day is a splendid idea and I 
will try my best to do somethin 
I shall look out for Anni doll. Are 
you all at work on those competitions ? 
Lizzie BALLINGALL’S note said 
‘1 was reading t the Special Effort Day and 
think it is a \ lidea. Iw t to do as muci 
is | can for that da Int July ( n I wa id- 
1 tl lett I Vi t and Lena 1 am \“ 
t vould enj t ganin nd leighing as 
| t Lia Ww i v1 
ithert t ind if it | ps t { i Ma ! 
e and I are I t n fternoon, a 
Ww ¢ ny} W 
n ta r t n t 
i n in i > 
t nd s t 
Phe breezy ’ I urse 1 ! e place for 
drawing up plat ind | hope Maggie and 
Lizzie put their heads together with advat 
tage to our big Day 
Let me introduce to you Enip HAMLETT 
{ave ‘7 Barba te) wh »> Sent the !l ll Vil 
letter with her coupon 
Dra \l —l \ n ext I 
ted ud f ( 1 1 
Lik to tn 1 i i I 
Of cou i i t 
Companion I t 
l ill t ’ ; 
| 
if you 1 1 as 
Soon as | I i | t 
happin ni l t 
espond w ( I t 
i t Ss ! ‘ 


nded wit is 
10; 


JUANITA Dororny 114 . Ler 
Somersetshire) writes trom aboard a Mission 
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Clear Brain and 
Steady Nerves Necessary 


to hit the bull’s-eye, whether it’s business or sport. 

Overload yourself with rich, indigestible foods and biliousness and 
indigestion are sure to follow. General result—upset nerves and damaged 
health. 

It's the part of wisdom to use food especially selected for nourishment 
and that can be easily digested. 


[ry breakfasting for ten days on 


rape-Nuts 


and Cream or Milk 


adding some fruit, a soft-boiled egg and a cup of hot Postum. 





Grape-Nuts food, made of whole wheat and malted barley, contains all 
the nutrition of the grains, including the vital phosphates necessary for the 
balanced up-keep of body, brain and nerves. 

Bounding health is worth many times the little care of arranging such 


a breakfast. Feed skilfully and you can ‘‘ do things.” 


‘‘ There's a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere sell Grape-Nuts, 
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NEW BLOUSE STYLES FOR WINTER WEAR | 





C. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
















































lg cing CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS 
In the matter of blouse stvles for winter wear the bd 
t ncy to incorpor eauty of d n wi sensible ‘ 
protective materia ] creators ishion, follewing Neither Scratch 
. SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
1 ' Sn ae MEDALS. Attention is 
\ ‘ , \ ae also drawn to the 
r no ma NEW PATENT 
ry requirement ANTI - BLOTTING 
t} not 
; : a oe —. PENS. Sample Box of 
1 rt wear ab either series, 7d. 
s I in tu g Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
I trustworthy v r 
og nage eae WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 
prices rat vit r 
I 1 vard some retty 
ye ig gina AVALON JEWELLERY 
i rines re als F ASHIONED BY ARTIST CS “RAFTSMEN 
} ite 
c qu new and sm — 
lool priced from 2/4 a ts 
yal I e are also wi n - 
de t cré dd d tle N ‘ Pree 
piqués in rich f. AVALON CRAFT, $2?EMA R04D, agton, 
a \ wincey 11 
Y mir ly “y ith 
= a NO LANCING OR CUTTING 
for Iw 
re tl guaranteed (s t re, In navy or black, e world-renowned 
aes ? ‘ } . os reve assortment of BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 
; ay » 501 es W . v i ‘ } ke 
I t ] firm send a vencrous vile ita 
t r ask for ** Home” halls “7 4 is Pag oo 
w wr g f ir communication t S _ Ec — pe 
Lawr Sr a W | e, Ayr, N.B. Bs Sold by all Che 1.1/ls, & t r post tree for P.O. from 
Propretor, bk I sk > (oray l h l 1 Advice gratis, 
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Help to Fill the Money Box 


By saving money on your boot-bills—— by wearing Wood- 


jouw 
o= Mi 


3 


=S ne Heels or lips. A postman walked 1,2 niles on 
= one pair of Wood-Milnes, and still they had some wear 
_ in them! Think what Ae saved. Now, what about YOU ? 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS. 


in many varieties and at various prices, by Boot Dealers everywhere. 


N.B.—If you golf try the “ White Chief,"’ a wonderful two-shillingsworth 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 





“DEA ALISON, 
I now read 
THe ¢ VE! for 
S in 
1 ar ter 
este I the 
H.W.W i | 
u much 
like t I a 
met T I think 
if Ss ni e 
idea ft eep four 
1 | ¢ 
beer y inte 
ested Vi t's 
I s letters 
It w very 
nice t e a 
SI t Dar 
I try t make 
for it; 
I I nk I 
e way 
oT I ar 
ST ti 
s I 
gt If in 
ti ‘ 
Wa ] T 
nt \ 
nd 
end of 
\ Is l 
me for 
t NS) Effort 


Day In the summer we live on board the Mission 


boat nd have lovely times sailing to many places 
We went to Torget, on which stands Torghatton, the 
W 1 1 tain with the hole through it. We 
have beet few miles farther north than the Arctic 
Circle I meetings and giving out medicines 
n the w I enclose 2s. for a silver brooch badge, 
and a per tamp for a certificate of membership 
Your mpanion 

We al k our new member to send in 


a long letter about her unusually interesting 
holiday And will she tell us which name 
she is known by ? 

ELIZABETH WILSON (age 13; Glasgow), 
Entp LINARD (age 16; Grenada), CoNnNIE I 
(;RESHAM fre 23; Grenada), are new 
who will, we hope, write to us 
} vy LIONEL FRENCH is also a new 
member in the West Indies, and he says he 


IS try to get others of his friends to join 
too. ¢ is introduced to us by JOCELYN 
DAR 
ALICE Lo Bisuop (age 134; New 
South Wal vs 
Drat 1SON,—I have been reading the Com 
I r for a good many years now, and 
ide up my mind to become a 
I ber, if I ma I am sending two shillings 
i [ for a badge, and I would like it in the 
form of a pendant, please. I will write as often as I 
in (w 1 am afraid will not be often during 
s tir Have you ever been to Australia? If 
s me, please don’t forget to come and 
see I ] 1 I go to broke up on Thursday 
t lida Have vou ever seen the 
‘ 1 Flannel Flowers and Waratahs 
W ving in our own yard rhe 
I nd Waratahs we planted, but the 
Flannel FI $s grow wild Do you like maidenhair ? 





Anne, John and Jay Dobson, and Cousin Netty. 


It grows wild at a place called Quaker’s Hat, which 
is not very far from our place. I must close now, as 
I must get ready to meet a little friend who is coming 
to spend the afternoon with me. Good-bye. Love 
from ALIcE.’ ; 


I have seen the Flannel Flower, Alice, but 
not the others—except in pictures. We 
should enjoy hearing about your wild flowers. 


A Fresh Letter from Violet 

This is part of a letter that came the 
other day from Canada. You will all enjoy 
reading this especially: 


I suppose you will not think 
very much of me for not writing to you sooner, but 
to-day, as it is a holiday, I am writing. Our final 
examinations were pretty hard and required thought. 
We had most of them the last week of school. The 
school is a new one. It is red brick and has large 
airy rooms. The rooms are ventilated well. The 
ventilation process is worked by a motor. The base- 
ment is all -.mented, and in the summer is all cooled 
off lovely, and in winter it is heated by radiators. 
There is a nurse goes round the schools, too. She 
examines t On Saturday I will be thirteen 
Ihe Tuesday betore school stoppt d, two rooms (ours 
being one), besides a few other pupils from another 
room with their teachers, all took lunch and went 
p to the Park. We played ‘ Run, Sheep, Run,’ 
lag,’ and many other pleasant games. At 4 o'clock 
we had tea r tea we had olives, pickles, sand- 
wiches, cakes and ice-creams To drink we had 
lemonad After tea we had quite an exciting game 
f basebal About eight o'clock we started for 
home. We passed a fairly large field full of daisies 
We got our arms full, then gave them to our teachers, 
rhen we picked flowers f irselves. We went home 
in groups, telling each other about the good time 
we had had. 1 have been receiving a number of letters 
from girl Companions 1 like getting letters very 
interesting, and | enjoy read. 


“Dear ALISON, 


p pils 


u 


mucl They are 
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THE QUIVER 


ing them. Often they send me pretty post cards. How a Garden Sale held by 


them my love Wi n THe Quiver every : 
1 > 

~ ess From your littl Companion, VIoLet aa Little Pe ople helped us 
Frere Here is a delightful tetter from Wigtown. 
Pickles for tea, with ice-cream to end up shire, \NNE and JouNn are among our 

with, seems tremendously risky for little J4¥or members 
girls lI only he pe no one was the worse ! “My Dear Aut ,—Ou t over, and we 
Violet has the happy knack of giving the have mu I n sendin postal orders for 
: ; #3 12s. W I lot t Besides the 

details that make letters interesting, has ' 
neckla | n and I mad ind t dust caps and 
she not The new school house must be a _ toffee from mother, all my aunt nt donations of 
pleasant plas e to pass one’s days in. As I totfce, cakes, rtbread, et rw ttle trends sent 
ujubes and nd AuntS iknitted tw ttles 
write 1 am uncertain how much more time ae mpeue WW oe 
ind they wet lat once ‘ idt love pairs 
Violet has at school _We are reminded that f babies ' too, and a ae to a 
she is growing up as tast as some ot us Granny, and a we had a | t iphs a 
are growing. How glad we must all be who _ !iend - » W t phot taken, and we 
, V il t \ tn ‘ nes i i 1 t \ | 
have been sharir in the business of payme h, sotat i t t . e | fe) He ey 
| ni ec Wit t t tcl tN Vii when 
for her education. She will do well, surely, — you have s ( n Netty, ] nd I are goin 
ind make us gladder still by becoming a useful tf to Dundee t row for t ind then 
woman citizen of the Great Dominion. oe > 5) TNRES ‘ nd Wit Would 
; uu please Send me a ti th Kindest 
Another Canadian letter is from our new _ jegards | ar ving Cor , ANNE Dons 


oronto member, Atice ALLEN. It is full in tin gam Lana Aire Vie 
of interest from beginning to end, though 





: me a LC1O letter too 
I have only room here for a portion of it 
We had a 1 sa i i nice 
Drar Atison,—I received my membership card ufternoon, and kind friends willing t All took 
safely, thank you. I had it fastened on my bedroom tea, whi \ ha 1 3d. for lults and id. for 
wall. This is Sunday, and I have not been able to hildren.’ 
itt hurch t ‘ ning as it is raining so hard, ‘ ' : 

i when it rains in Canada it is certainly bad And a few Lys later « he following 
Mother, father, and my brother are also here, so I “Dear ALI 1 w to let now 
im lucky, as the majorit If the young people here what I did at t I kept t ! took t 

it alone and have their homes in the Old = money, and 1 1 with all the little on | am 
it in other parts of the world. Last August und gave t -! vings. 1 got to Grann in time t 
we went to see Niagara Fal Phat was a sight I ee the Kir 1 Oueen and Prit Marv. Havir 
i ever forget in | y life fe sailed trom rr? ' ' = 
ll be ver I ep P , a m a — ma - a grand tir , . und | " 1} pe 
201 5 , cg ese and at one part op the you will ha t pleasant ! I 
} ld not s ang anywhere It is hard loving Cor , | aL im D 
to believe a lake to be so extensive. We arrived : , , 
at a place illed Queenston n the Canadian side, Here l ive the picture Of the happy 
nd took t ar along the Great Gorge Route, The sellers and their ware I w particularly 
enery was splendid, and when we passed the Great or fue thie if 1c it ent ut , 
Whirlpool 1 1 by the force of the water from the grateful , se zs : | se rs 
Falls, it was most t frightening to look at \t lamentably hort iat ript n ast mM —e 
last w ume in sight of the Falls, and nothing ild midc«le t the imme! We ll indebted 
describe the great ma { water tumbling over the to Anne | |] for t I ! le \1 

f down to the dept beneath At one point 
where we walked ver to the water we had to “ nisi MUCH Mit Dol , I all the 
put mbrellas up to keep the spray off; it friends who Isted 
resemble Ll ve heavy t nder shower We got 

nch and then & the ¢ tri : — act t “ The Quiver” fora Lady Missionary 
ize to the Stat \ ewed the Falls from ean 
side also, and spent a very enjoyable day Then we EMILY PRET Ll Midlothian) writes 
ntinued journey | the Great Gorge Route, Dra Ant — { | t Tune and 
tir nt American side, and arrived at a — July Corners verv } it t we ecially 
| 1 le ton, from this point taki: the nterestin Mot id It t is a very good 
boat to] ont I hope we ill be able to visit thie idea about saclis | Ov toa m nary 
I in u vhen we are fin j ta I i ted 
Alice has found MARION Rimner, in her to sendmine. I ¢ anol attic sist Hi oa 
' christened t hal ~ ! to ln i i n 
new hom an id bee! i” tea Ww e , : 
ome, and had 1 having tea with her. and I tke ow ‘ I think | p's 
It ’ t ¢ i ¢ | ‘ nal , } tw t W ‘ : I 
| a a ; t examina nd 1 t of a 
sairayer cles ndred { j i ndred 





I I and 
' ina ol , I t I Vv 
i | 
t { } t Mm be I 
6 t 
= oa lc : t t 
, ne v il 
i +e) Ww i n 
i n ! bow, 
im still lool MIARIO pro ed I t Day, 
I pl ( te Ah ( it t! first 1 » 
tunit (ne r Letter) Prize Iemily ‘ ! to my 
tu Alice iD the 
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ing Direct. Our Autumn and 


Winter Fabrics for Coats, 
Capes, Costumes, Blouses, 
etc., are the Correct Fashion| | 
and Exceptional Value. | | 


Garments tailor-made to fit 
| 








you at ready-made prices. 
Wonderful Value in Furs. 
Patterns and Fashion Book 
Free. Write Now! 





Our Speciality. | 
“MODENA” CLOTH. 
e, ¥6 per yard. 














ful quality Cos- » 
r Winter Dress | ; ? } 
tr Smarter eve than t 
he Fashionable Velour A | 
| abric In 12 shucle 
| r “Winora” { 
| Wels in all Colours, } ; 4 oii 
2/6 jer yard It is re- , ‘ 
markable val V7 | om as 
| Costume Fabrics \ > Y- 4 
a ot Serges, 7, ait ~, NALS , | 
| ‘ ts, ¢ = ‘n ys, & a -—y « A) | 
» 9 Wi peord Latest 4} C J — SS 
| “ ARUNDEL Whipcotds. Latest LS 
; to 36. » | —- 
| Ladies’ Coat. Special! Value in Blacks. ye / 
™ 
| fe Goss 22/- Tartan Tweeds. —\—- 
N N L—_— - 
avy ap. arming Designs and — 


In Super-Nap: rings, 4, 16, and it 
1S P 24 er yard 
| Sase urple 30/- I — 


wn, Navy . Goat Cloths. 


ir ¢ loth ° 
M t lovely 
qualitie 26 to 6/-. 
Charming Blousings. | ICI RA 
nted ( répe i 


i 





Tartan Che 


teens, Cordur ' i ‘ 

etc., 6jd. to 2/-. 
Shirtings, Fliannels, 
Flanneicttes, ctc., for 

Army use, etc. 











L Assisted in case of irritation 
atest oe : 
Fashion. of the skin or scalp by light 
LOVELY 3) applications of C rong sages 
“SILKYCORD” IMITATION ment, mean up-to~ ate care 
ERMINE \ of the skin and hair. Special 
Stylish Blouse. patted Wy \ ° . ° ei 
4 FUR SET ay directions with each cake. 
osté d. . . : ° 
pa Som # : j? Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
16/11 ae appeal to the discriminating 
rior Set, Wliiassy in delicacy, purity and re- 
— freshing fragrance. 
Our Fashion Catalogue is a Good Guide. Cutten Gum eh Ghtees os oft 
Write now for one. chemists ‘ shout the W rid, Skin bo k will 
"i ent st free nh request ldress post care 
CO = ! Xe el & Sous, 27 Canatotnenns Square, 
HARTLEY & ey London, Ba 
Th Yorksh w h ic, 
17D Stanninatey Road, LE E DS. 
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| THE WAR 


Wickliffe Preachers’ 
Gall to Our Nation 


vo. It has been decided that (God willing) 
r f rye “Fat 
a om kata the Wickliffe Preachers shall continue 


from Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, etc , by using Lyso 
form, in the bath, toilet and 
bedrooms. Lysoform is « powerful 
Germicide and the most effective 
disinfectant ind deodorant for ner 










unabated their labours, and go from 
town to town to call upon our fellow 
countrymen in this grave National 






sonal use hsolutely ne porson , y ». i. ° . 
om, non irrit oy on 1 free from Crisis to seek God and His I loly W ord. 
objectionable ell. One shillings : ee 

worth makes 100 quarts of efficient disinfectont Never in the history of our Nation 

A few drops banish all odours from si ak and drains 


has such a Mission been more 
urgently called for than at present. 


lys oan rm It is earnestly hoped that readers of 


“Safe, cv ivenient an d eVect , "ha incet), 


The SAFE The Quiver” will remember the 
© P an ae : -_- 7 
DISINFECTANT and GERMICIDE financial needs of the W ickliffe 


All Chemists in 1/-, 2/6 and 4/6 Preachers at this time of financial 








G Octagc Bottles. »ee 
spiel oy ry stress. J. A. KENSIT, Secretary. 
Twos. CHRISTY & Co., 412, Old Swan Lane, London, B.C. 3 & 4 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 








Veseine runes 


ISTERED TRADE MARK 









CONVENIENT, rap rhb peak & ECONOMICAL, “VASELINE” 
is a relable family inend of good standing nd nob ne medicine 


cupboard should be without i." VASELINE” some form 






tions—for relieving heu ti ol ail N me that 

** VASELINE" prepar i all these wd much more 
should never be without these “ “ VASELINE’ c ilities : 
6s VASELINE” CAPSICUM VASELINE 








pay. po fl ay Ramey ‘*VASELINE" CAMPHOR ICE 
In collaps tubes, 4@. | sstard «= For chay 
“ 8d. jiasters "ie loa ‘s — s of the 





CARBOLATED WHITE MENTHOLATED 
+ PASS INE ““VASELINE” ** VASELINE ” 


The best Of a - ty forex. Forne ea sir 







6d. 11 104, 










If not taimmable locally, any article will be sent lost Free inmy addre nm 

[ ed Aingdom, upon recespt tal Ovder or Stame Descrspiive 

i Riet, confainen many howschold honts and tellus ut about the 
Vaseline’ Preparatwns, fost free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
onsolidated), 
42 we, Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 















ADVICE. 


Fer your own safety and satis- 
faction, always buy ~ Vaseline” 
in Chesebrough Co.s own 
original Tubes and packages. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


magazines for missionaries abroad. Hers 
is { to a lady working in India, south of 
Calcutta May [ hope other Companions 
will follow herexample ? Of course, it will be 

members to make note careitully of 
apy dat of competitions or other informa 
tion from our Corner that they may atfter- 
wal require before sending away their 
mas ‘ 

Mi » Topp (Jamaica) was another 
ba purchaser, and a gift sender too. 

1) Trott (Devonshire) wrote to say 
she | been working hard for an examina- 
tion for the Civil Service. 

| yN Berts (London) is another old- 
time friend from whom it was particularly 

i to hear, 


And now you must not ask for any more 
letters this time, as our space is filled. 

I have no competition results to announce. 
Sad to say, only three short stories came in 
from the Juniors. One was disqualified, as 
our rules were not carried out, and neither 
of the others was up to the standard. You, 
Joun BarTLE, made a good attempt, and I 
hope will win a prize another time. 

Meanwhile our Christmas Competition pre- 
sents will be more needed and welcomed than 
I expected. Do all of you enter, so that | 
may have many gifts for the little London 
children I told you would receive them. 

Always believe me, ° 
your affectionate Com- 


panion, 


~~ 





THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


War and the Weak 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


| { \PPY is the man whose scheme of life 
never failed him! It is not so 


wit! to the bulk of people life is a battle 
f which can never be seen from the 
beginning. There is the “‘ system,” the grand 


pl the honoured rules; yet some- 
| t ecline to fall out as they ought, 


the war-book The sure and 


tory can suddenly be changed 
into t vful debacle, and the forlorn hope 
can 1 teriously, as if by a fairy wand, 
be rmed into a glorious triumph. 


doubt, has its value, but a 
ce of alloy seems mixed with 


life is concerned. Ido not blame 
Prov nee, I blame our own narrow up- 
bri Instead of honestly facing the 
fact that life never has been, is not now, 
| r can be an exact science, we are 
evel inding the one with the other. 
Your is always perfectly round, your 
lways exactly proportioned, and 
tw t makes four—never three or five— 
whet the reckoning is done at Greenwich, 
Lin t Saturn, the moon, now, or a 
hund: t isand years hence. This is 
the unique glory of the exact science you 
lw | he and where to find it, and 
it never | es a hairbreadth. 
But | uch eternal fixtures do exist 
we t e slovenly habit of expecting 


it t mewhat the same with life. It 
neve! ly ur childhood we are suckled 


precepts and principles, and 


1105 


we try to keep the goose-step by them all, 
but somehow, either in an upward or a 
downward direction, they go askew, and 
we are sorely perplexed at the issue. We 
had tabulated our figures properly, yet the 
sum worked out too much or too little; our 
angles were perfectly accurate, yet we were 
stunned at the result. I have had a con- 
siderable acquaintance with honest, consci- 
entious men and women, but I have never 
found any two of them who could see 
things from precisely the same point of 
view. Decidedly life is never an exact 
science ; so far as humanitv is concerned the 
only region in which I have ever observed 
perfect unity has been—the churchyard. 


Joy Mingled with Sorrow 

But if the unforeseen and the unexpected 
can thus sow sorrow, they can also sow joy, 
and so far as my throng of little London 
cripples is concerned, this is still my reverent 
hope. The unexpected has swooped on the 
world, crimson in beak and claw; where 
we had been looking for fétes and Peace 
Celebrations there has come the screeching 
of shells and the roaring of guns. Just as 
we were on tiptoe to welcome the coming 
of the day when ‘‘ man to man, the world 
o’er, would brithers be for a’ that,’’ lo! the 
nations are clutching at one another’s 
throats, and the air is oppressed with the 
sobs of widows and orphans. The poor are 
suffering and yet must suffer, and the hard- 


fi 











THE QUIVER 


won civilisation of centuries must droop 
for many a day. 


The Philanthropy of Affliction 

Nevertheless, through all the mournful 
turmoil, the right and the wrong, the lawful 
and unlawful, | am not, as I said, without 
my faith and hope about my 12,000 poor, 
crippled children in London. And why ? 
Because I have lived long enough to have 
noted this—that when the blast and blight 
of war are abroad, or when any great 
calamity has befallen a people, calling for 
thrift in coin, curtailment in food, or pinch 
and leanness in factory or farm, that then 
even then—the Philanthropy of Affliction 
has always grandly risen to its best The 
shadows were often thick and black upon 
us during the Boer War, but during all the 
time of shaking and anxiety our hospitals 
orphanages, and such-like Institutions of 
Pity were still nobly upheld 

Down at the core of every heart there is 
some image of God, a defaced resemblance 
it is true, yet a likeness, and this rarely 
asserts itself so wondrously as when the 
weak and helpless are cast on its care. We 
will struggle with the strong, but the worst 
of us will share his last crust with the 
maimed and afflicted. And who need pity 
more than the wee, suffering crippled 
children ? The war has spread meagrene 
but all the more will the good heart every 
where go out to the sutiering bairns, for the 
worse things are with the others in the pent 
up homes of these poor weaklings, the worse it 
must be for them. It is my trust, therefore, 
in the awful and stormy time | 


the goodne 
of the good will not suffer them to forget 
the special needs of the thinly clad and 
crippled children 

Habitual readers of THE OvIVER cannot 
but now know pretty well ‘all about the 
Crutch-and-Kindness League. Each member 
undertakes to write a letter, once a month 
at least, to the child consigned him or her 
for the purpose, with all particulars of th 
little one given, or, if unable at any time ) 
write, then to send me small toy, old 
pl ture-book, or cara mething to let the 
little expectant one know he or she ha 
not been forgotten by the unseen triend in 


tX 


the big world without rhis is the main 
thing, and every tather- and mother-heart 
well knows what a boon such a monthly 
advent is to a weak and lonely child. 

Pr ( ( any, Lis 


But the League also gives the opportunity 
for sending old clothes, 
toys and the 


boots discarded 
like, with which to comfort 
and cheer these sutiering mites. Anything 
of the sort, and money specially, should be 
sent direct to Sir John Wirk. This assures 
the donor ot the right use of his or her gift, 
and also ensures its being 
purypx se desired 

All further particulars concerning the 
Crutch-and-lKindness Leagu may be had 
for a stamp from Sir Joho 


Kirk, J.P., 


put to the very 


Divectoy and Secretary, Ragged Sch Unio 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., 
by whom also all contributions will be 


1 


rratetully received and icknowledged 
Now, theretore, pertorm the doin of 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


M Lilian Atkinson, Cr Hall, London, N 

Miss Mabel Bannister, Lowestoft, S l M 
| Ix Bart im, D in, Nata Mi 4 I 
Kodbor = 1 M Maud EL. Brooks, Sout 


Z 
S 


Hampstea 


Miss Kitty Chalmers, Jamaica, B.W.1.; Miss R 


Chalmers, G n C.1 \ Ray Coll S 
Hills, Victoria, A ilia M \ \. ( I 
irra, W n Australia M ( \W Dn 
Green, I n, N.W 

Miss Damant's pupils, J inn t Sm " 
Miss M. ke aw Davi N VO London, 5.1 

Miss Ena 1 , ost. Vu B.W.1 

Miss N iil Ban Oxon Mi D> y 
Fox, South Cr i 

M I ie Ga I ton La Nort s 
M Ek. G H ‘2 M \ I 
(eoden, Farnha S M ke. R. Gra Bb $ 
Aires, A I i 

M Ha i kd Mrs. H W 1 
Vilic, H il > 

rhe M | Nata \ 

M Ja n, | im, > M 5 jan 
Bran me, Dorset 

M kK Db ' Notts 

Baroness Blan Llew Chelsea, London 
> W 

M N tM le, G n N.1 
M H. A 5 Jan Ba i 

Mr. Walt Ouebe Cana Miss Quinn 

ly t I 

M ‘ As] Bed Mis 
Saw , 4 I Ce n; Mr. H. G. Shipham, Leed 
Yorks: Miss Edith Stace Lake, \ 
\ ‘ M I Stennit Dont \W 
\ i lis kd kK WW I 
Bi 

M Vi M 4 V s Wetheral-on-kd 
( i 1 

M ID ] iW . 4 Saloy MI ! 
W | 1) Lottv W $ 
H ‘ M Winton, | > X 

| Ix | tt M Vox 
| M I M I l f 


rep, La Beics Savuva Lonpon, EC 
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Post Free on receipt of remittance. Address Regesan Ltd 





Beauty’s 
Influence 


Personal attractiveness goes a long way towards success in life. 
Beauty influences people very strongly. 

Every woman cannot have perfect features, but she can possess 
a beauty even more important—a good complexion, that clear 
unblemished skin which makes the plainest face charming and 
attractive, and enables woman to retain her youthful appearance 


It is only a matter of a little time and care and— 





KING OF HEALTH 


Toilet Cream 


Regesan Cream is scientifically constituted to aid Nature in 
nourishing and beautifying the skin, It cleanses the pores, 
enabling them to fulfil their natural functions, and makes the 
skin pliable yet firm, clear and velvety. 

In cases where the skin has been neglected the beneficial properties 
of Regesan Toilet Cream can be proved on the first application, 
Unless the skin is in perfect condition a slight tingling occurs, 
which is due to the astringent nature of the cream. This is only 
of short duration, but it proves that the cream is stimulating and 
toning up the skin. After a few applications the tingling will not 
occur, which means that the skin has become perfectly healthy. 





Regesan Toilet Cream is delightfully perfumed, is non-greasy, 
and cannot possibly grow hair. 


10:d. and 1/6 per Jar. 


GUARANTEED 
AND 
SOLD ONLY BY 





Trent St., Nottingham 
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HEALTH-CIVING, 
PLEASANT.COOLING. 
REFRESHING: 
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S ENo’s ‘FRUIT SALT 


THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


iT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet—Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 

Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household remedies at all times. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. ‘ 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 
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SOFT AND SNOWY WHITE : WHITE 


MAC AME SARAH BERNHARDT 





For 


CHEST, “%*\ ASTHMA, 
ty 

THROAT, tx COUGH, 

VOICE, Z=/ CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKE! TEACHERS, & 
Lic 26, 


For a\Yo 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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